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ARTHUR J. YOUNGMAN 
President 
Life Underwriters 
Association 
of the 
City of New York 


Left— 
As a serious minded young 
kaydet, dividing his time 
between mastering the 
three R's and squads here 
and there. 


Right 
With the First Line of De- 
fense during the World 
War. 











RTHUR J. YOUNGMAN, 

sales promotion manager of 
the Charles E. DeLong Agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company at 225 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been 
in the business for the past 
twelve years and is one of the 
“promising young men" of the 
industry in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. He is presently head of 
the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York and has 
served that organization in vari- 
ous other capacities since he be- 
came a member shortly after his 
introduction to the business. 


Mr. Youngman was born in 
Brooklyn on March 4, 1900, and 
was graduated from Williams in 
1922. His first business venture 
was in the line of more tangible 
commodities — selling coal — but 
he apparentiy did not set the 
world on fire in that connection 
because, in his own words, “made 
no money and accumulated 
plenty of debts." He joined the 
L. A. Cerf Aaency of the Mutual 
Benefit in 1925 and since that 
time has averaged about three- 
quarters of a million annual pro- 
duction a year, commencing with 
an even half a million. He be- 
came a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1932 and 
to date has written a little over 
a half a million for 1937. 
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Every Woman wants 


this kind of Man 


He's hind to bis wife, yes. He pro- 
vides good clothes, a comfortable 
home, a car, vacation trips... all 
the things chat spell happiness for 
her and the children. And he'll 
never be cruel to bu widow because 
he provides for the furure, 100. 
His widow will never have to 
face the problem of 





to provide the necessary money. 

He has made the future safe 
for his family by adopting our 
Double Dury Dollar plan. Un- 
der this plan he provides for 
the protection of his family if he 
doesn’t live, and with the seme 
dollars an Income for himself 
aR Age if he does. 





because of his failure 3 
to provide an assured 
income. She won't have 
to seek work which 
would deprive the chil- 
dren of her care. 

His children will 
not have co quit school 


Every wife, every 
husband, every moth- 
er, every facher, every 
parent of young mar- 
tied couples, should 

S tead che vital human 


story of this man's 


A bmowing wife relees the lan. Send the co 
tkidumdeuntunds © — 


because of his failure pene © mere te fers for your free copy. 


BankKeErsS Lire COMPANY 
A Marval Legal PN nce sl + Established 1879 


Preece rend me row Devile Duty Deller Plan 
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Reproduction of our current advertisement ap 
pearing in several magazines of national circula 


tion. 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Juvenile Policies 


XTENDING State Life Service to 

children, ages one day to nine 
years, State Life Juvenile policies 
are offered in three forms...Twenty 
Payment Life offers protection at low 
rate... Twenty Year Endowment pro- 
vides savings -with- protection... 
Endowment at Age 18 assures edu- 
cational funds...“Applicant Insur- 
ance” on life of parent provides for 
completion of plan in event of death 
or total and permanent disability of 
adult applicant...State Life 
“Juveniles” also open the way to 
serve other needs. 


e@ THE e@ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
INDIANA 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1937 
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Social Security 


scriptive. Mental conceptions are infinite in number and 

confound man’s ingenuity to correlate them to words. 
Phraseology then oftimes does not convey with exactitude or com- 
prehension the thought and intent behind the words. Terms hastily 
utilized to designate new ventures of public interest are by their 
inadequacies wont to cause confusion and misunderstanding, too 
often disillusionment and suffering. 

So it may be with social security. The social security that a 
government or other paternalistically or charitably inclined organ- 
ization offers to the many through financial grants, is really relief 
from the rigors of an existing destitution and not a protection 
against the danger of future distress or a program to eliminate its 
causes. The method, instituted by governments to provide this re- 
lief to its weak and unfortunate, has been subject to a constant 
evolution of betterment. 

The present Social Security Act with its old age pensions, unem- 
ployment funds and child aid, is decidedly a humane advance from 
the poor house over the hills, soup kitchens and orphan asylums. 
The form of assistance to the needy, however, does not alter the 
basic factors involved. There has been failure through greed or 
weakness to develop a system of civilization which, in operation, 
while offering fullness in its reward to the able, does not at once 
prevent the ultimate collapse of the weak. 

Social security translated and interpreted from other generations 
brought other conceptions. That social security, which was em- 
bodied in the thought and came as a result of freedom in the pur- 
suit of life, liberty and happiness was viewed as a condition of the 
social order wherein the vast majority of its individual members 
were self-sustaining with reserve resources sufficient to bar poverty 
in the present and in the future. The dream of an ideal government 
comprises one able and willing to offer to each of its members a 
reasonable and easy way to attain this end. 

O. J. Arnold, in a masterly marshalling of material facts, gave 
most convincing proof that America from 1879 to 1929 by the in- 
roads it had made against poverty and want, by its elimination of 
hazards, destructive and debilitating, had reached a peak in the 
march toward this goal of centuries of human achievement. Promi- 
nent did he prove was the force and influence of life insurance in 
this great advance. As the staunch storehouse for the funds of mil- 
lions, it was consolidating the gains of ages and assuring to millions 
an individual security which would guarantee an unparalleled se- 
curity to society. 

Perhaps a set-back in this march of progress came because the 
strong had too much freedom and the weak too thorny and narrow 
a road through despair to death. Perhaps a more humane program 
of social service was needed to reach the ideal state. Perhaps, with 
reasonable changes which time may dictate, the new program of 
social welfare through increased government subsidies will elimi- 
nate further distress and promote the individual’s will to independ- 
ence. Perhaps the past will temper the ambition of the selfish. But 
on the new road surely, life insurance faces “a new opportunity and 
a new breadth of service.” The security men realize that can be 
won through life insurance is not a granted surcease from existing 
poverty but rather a self-attained tinancial bulwark against the 
approach of the spector of want and disaster for themselves and 
for those they leave behind. 
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WY "sive never can be completely expressive or truly de- 








ocial Security 
Through 


ife Insurance 


By O. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern National Life 


Insurance Co. 


which touches deeply the daily 

lives of every man and woman in 
America. It would be a rank injus- 
tice to them if we were to consider 
it here in any shallow sense. It is 
something more than a current polit- 
ical question. It is something more 
than a catch phrase coined over night. 
It cannot be adroitly disposed of as 
a human problem by temporarily giv- 
ing it a limited meaning. With the 
aims and purposes of old age pensions 
and the accumulation of unemploy- 
ment funds no humane or sensible 
person can take issue. The Social 
Security Act will in time alleviate 
much hardship and suffering among 
our people. But that such a law has 
been passed is evidence that insecurity 
still exists for many of our people 
evidence, if you will, that we still have 
with us death, disease, social decay, 
ignorance, greed, and all the enemies 
of security man has faced since the 
dawn of history. 

To attain security against these 
forces man created society, set up 
governments, built churches, fostered 
the home, carried on trade and indus- 
try, fought and died. In the face of 
this record of man’s long struggle for 
security, it would take a greater for- 
titude than I can muster to assume 
that security has just now been final- 
ly won or that insecurity has been 


GS wien Security is a subject 





legislated out of existence. 

More than that, we are in grave 
danger if Society Security in its pres- 
ent limited sense has led our states- 
men or our industrial leaders or the 





Extracted from an address before the 
National Ass'n of Life Underwriters at 
Denver, Colo., August 26. 
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American public into the false belief 
that security for society has finally 
been won. As one of our leading 
thinkers put it in a recent statement, 
“Too much thinking about security 
breeds insecurity.” When we as in- 
dividuals or as a nation are lulled 
into the comforting belief that se- 
curity is ours, we shall inevitably re- 
lax the vigilance and the industry 
upon which all our security is built. 
A secure people must be a productive 
people, a saving people, a wise people, 
and a strong people. Security can 
only be harmed, therefore, if any por- 
tion of our people are led to relax 
their efforts through the belief that 
our society can provide security for 
them, rather than through them. Only 
through the advancing forces of 
wealth, of human welfare, of plenty, 
of education, and of science can in- 
security and its causes be destroyed. 
Only a militant society can hold in- 
security in check. 


The Man Who Feels Secure 

It will never be held in check by 
the man who looks upon security and 
says, “This is good; we shall see that 
a little of it is given away to those 
who have not acquired it.” Nor will 
it be held in check by the man, who, 
having achieved a measure of security, 
rests complacent in his accomplish- 
ment and says, “I am secure; there- 
fore all is well.” Nor will it be held 
in check by the man who loudly pro- 
claims that security is the birthright 
of all and glibly demands it be given 
to all without knowing where it shall 
come from or who shall create it. 
Security can only be the product of 
creative effort, and there is no worse 





folly than the folly of assuming that 
our people shall always exert an 
abundance of creative effort, while we 
consume our energies by squabbling 
over who shall have the spoils and 
how they shall be divided. 

To put it another way, the struggle 
to make society secure is a struggle to 
banish poverty and human misery; 
not merely to alleviate them. 

The world has had long experience 
with the false doctrine that men and 
women can be made happy and con- 
tent, even though poverty and hard- 
ship dwell among them. In the early 
Greek and Roman civilizations, the 
compromise with poverty took the 
form of slavery, and the philosophers 
of those times placed their blessing 
on the maintenance of a permanent 
poverty-stricken class by proclaiming 
that slavery was an institution or- 
dained by nature. Slavery, they rea- 
soned, was more to be desired than 
insecurity and want; and so men less 
fortunate than others gave their 
birthright of freedom in exchange for 
such security as slavery could give 
them. 

In the long night of the dark ages, 
the church and the feudal lords wrote 
their own compromise with poverty. 
With law and precept they bound the 
serf to the soil of his master. In 
exchange for armed protection and a 
meager quota of food and shelter, the 
serf gave his freedom and his right 
to seek a greater security for him- 
self. 

In time, however, the lash of pov- 
erty began to drive the serf from the 
soil into the cities, where a system of 
labor for wages gave him a measure 
of freedom. But almost at the same 
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time came the rise of the great mod- 
ern states and nations and again a 
compromise was sought and found. 
“The Divine Right of Kings” was the 
rallying cry and men were told that 
their security, their wealth, and their 
right to exist were a gift of the state 
and its rulers. 

It seems strange to us now that 
throughout all those centuries scarce- 
ly anyone ever thought of the pos- 
sibility of abolishing poverty. Slavery, 
serfdom, and statism simply fixed 
upon society a permanent and un- 
changing poverty-stricken class. Each 
accepted poverty as the lot of the 
masses. If want and privation deep- 
ened, charity became a higher virtue, 
and more vigorous efforts were made 
to alleviate the suffering of the poor. 
But the possibility of abolishing hard- 
ship was unthought of. 

Indeed, all history has proven that 
no ruler or ruling class has the power 
to abolish poverty. Rulers may arro- 
gate to themselves trusteeship over 
the wealth and income of a nation, 
with the promise of security written 
into their contract with the people. 
They may implement their trusteeship 
with taxation, confiscation and con- 
quest. But all the wealth of plunder 
and of might that can be taxed or 
conquered by any form of government 
or any group of rulers has never been 
able, by the greatest of ingenuity or 
the wisest ministration of charity, to 
destroy poverty or bring to the people 
the security promised them. 


Endured for Centuries 


Yet for centuries men endured 
these compromises with their rulers 
and with hardship in the vain hope of 
gaining security. And then stimulat- 
ed by the discovery of new lands and 
a great mental awakening of man- 
kind, the long suppressed desire for 
freedom and security for all was 
given sudden release. So powerful 
was this awakening in the spirits of 
men that they broke the ties of au- 
thority which had bound them for 
centuries and turned their backs on 
their homelands in England and 
France and Holland to venture forth 
to a new world. So great was their 
yearning for freedom and security 
that they were willing to gamble 
their meager fortunes and even their 
lives in the almost desperate hope 
that freedom and security could be 
carved from a forbidding wilderness. 
To recount here their early struggles 
which culminated in the American 
Revolution is unnecessary. You know 
them well. Suffice it to say that to 
them America owes a great debt, for 
it was they who first had the courage 
to challenge the right of poverty to 


exist, and it was they who first re- 
jected the sordid bargain men had 
made for centuries when they gave 
their freedom for the right to a bare 
existence. 

It is just 161 years ago, a memora- 
ble year, when two great principles 
were enunciated which changed the 
entire course of man’s struggle for 
security. In that year Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his colleagues wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and de- 
clared to the world that all men are 
created equal and are endowed with 
the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. And in the 
same year Adam Smith, with devas- 
tating logic, declared that the secu- 
rity and strength of a nation rest not 
upon the strength and wealth of its 
leaders but upon the strength and 
wealth of all of its people. 


Nurtured in America 


Here on the shores of America 
these principles took root. All com- 
promise ended. Here men could be 
both free and secure. They would 
forge their own security and trust no 
longer to kings and lords and masters 
who promised security but provided 
only poverty. “Those who labor pro- 
duce our wealth; not those who rule,” 
Adam Smith had said. And in Amer- 
ica men would labor for themselves, 
driven by the greatest impelling force 
man has ever known—the knowledge 
that “As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

It is not an easy task for men to 
start on a new course. For nearly 
a hundred years after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, this land was being 
settled and woven into the connected 
pattern of a nation. But not until 
sectional strife had reached its peak 
and brother had turned against 
brother in civil war; not until an- 
other surge of hardship and priva- 
tion had shaken this new land to its 
foundations in the post-war panic of 
1873 to 1879—not until after these 
events did this nation emerge a 
strong nation of free men united to 
do battle for the security of its people. 

Let us see how the battle fared— 
whether indeed free men could create 
security for themselves and drive out 
poverty and insecurity. 

In the fifty years that followed the 
recovery of 1879—the fifty years end- 
ing with 1929—the population of our 
country a little more than doubled. 
It is well to keep that fact in mind 
as we review the growth of wealth 
and welfare in the same period. 

At the end of this fifty-year period 
the total national wealth was nine 
times that at the beginning of the 
period. The average annual income 
of the nation for the last five years 


of the period was nearly ten times 
that of the first five years. The na- 
tional wage bill was 13% times as 
great. The annual wage of the indi- 
vidual worker was 4% times as great, 
and his real wage on the basis of a 
fixed dollar, 3 times as great. While 
our farm acreage had not quite 
doubled, it was three and one-half 
times as valuable, and the income 
from our farm products multiplied 
eight times. Railroad mileage multi- 
plied almost three times and the ton 
miles of freight carried multiplied 
over five times. Industrial power out- 
put increased over 14 times. 

Before ten years had elapsed in 
this astounding period, the value of 
the industrial output of the United 
States was greater than that of any 
nation on the face of the earth. 

At the end of this period the 
United States occupied but six per 
cent of the area of the world and its 
people comprised only seven per cent 
of the world’s population. Yet that 
seven per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion owned 45 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. It produced 36 per cent of 
the world’s water power, 60 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum, 48 per cent 
of the world’s copper, 33 per cent of 
the world’s coal, 47 per cent of the 
world’s steel, 25 per cent of the 
world’s sugar, 58 per cent of the 
world’s corn, and 56 per cent of 
the world’s cotton. With its tremen- 
dous income, this small seven per 
cent of the world’s population could 
purchase freely of the products it did 
not produce. They bought and con- 
sumed 50 per cent of the world’s rub- 
ber, 50 per cent of its coffee, and 75 
per cent of its silk, to name only 
three. 


Fifty Years' Record 


In the fifty years we have been re- 
viewing, the amount of life insurance 
in force in our country multiplied 64 
times and the number of individual 
life insurance policies multiplied 131 
times. From the device of a few, it 
grew to be the device of the many, 
until at the end of the period 65 mil- 
lion individual Americans owned life 
insurance. 

In those fifty years life insurance 
stepped in where death had laid men 
low and wiped out almost 10 billions 
of economic loss with immeasurable 
saving of human misery. In that 
same period life insurance paid back 
12 billions of savings to living per- 
sons—to assist the aged, the disabled, 
the distressed, and the victims of 
adversity. 

In all, in those fifty years, the life 
insurance companies hurled almost 22 
billions of dollars into the teeth of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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MILLION DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor in Attendance 


further confirmation of its claims 

that business conditions are defi- 
nitely on the upgrade, that confirma- 
tion could have been had at the meet- 
ing of the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Denver last week. 
At one point in the proceedings of 
the Table, Walter N. Hiller, of the 
Penn Mutual at Chicago, declared 
that business insurance is now at its 
best development in 10 years. He 
then called for a show of hands on 
the truth of the statement, in the 
opinion of those present. About 40 
of the Million Dollar producers agreed 
with him unequivocally and vocifer- 
ously. Also, they averred, with oppor- 
tunities for business life insurance 
better than ever, it is obvious the 
American business man again has 
money in his pockets; much of which 
will go for life insurance once its 
advantages are properly explained to 
him. 

The Million Dollar boys, however, 
did not confine themselves to busi- 
ness insurance by any means. Rather 
were they more interested in “how 
the other fellow does it.” In addi- 
tion, their interest in the tax situa- 
tion was a paramount feature of 
their sessions, and never did they lose 
sight of the need for life insurance as 
protection for the home and as a neces- 
sary addition to any Government 
efforts at social security and old-age 
pension legislation. Indeed, particu- 
lar stress on life insurance as a 
guardian of the home was laid by 
Caleb R. Smith, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Ann Arbor, Mich., who told 
the Tuesday morning gathering of 
the Round Table that since 70 per 
cent of life insurance beneficiaries are 
women, its importance to home activ- 
ities cannot be minimized. Mr. Smith 
believes firmly in the income plan as 


I" the Federal Government wanted 
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a means of accomplishing home pro- 
tection while at the same time in- 
creasing the average size of policy, 
with attendant advantages to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Any observer present when the 
Million Dollar producers began their 
meeting with a breakfast session 
could not have failed to be impressed 
with the turnout. Heading a great 
cast was Retiring Chairman Grant 
Taggart, of the California-Western 
States at Cowley, Wyo., whose work 
during the past year was widely 
hailed as outstanding and whose 
place in the hearts of his fellows was 
again and again made clear by one 
speaker after another who sang his 
praises. The attendance of a gover- 
nor (of Colorado), a mayor (of Den- 
ver), and a couple of insurance com- 
missioners (Jackson Cochrane of 








THE AVERAGE MILLION- 
DOLLAR PRODUCER 


URING the Million Dollar Round 

Table Hour at the Denver meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers last week Grant Taggart, retiring 
chairman of the Round Table, painted this 
picture of the average million-dollar pro- 
ducer— 


He is 44 years old. 

He has been writing life insurance 
since he was 28 and it took him 
6 years to reach his first million- 
in-a-year. 

Last year he wrote 87 cases for a 
total of $1,092,262. 

He makes appointments generally 
by telephone and has 42 per cent 
of his interviews in his own office. 

His specialties are taxes and busi- 
ness life insurance, in the order 
named. 

His calls per day number 6.5. 

He believes contacts are the most 
important element in his work, 
with effort and knowledge ranking 
second and third. 











Grant Taggart 


Colorado and A. J. Ham of Wyoming) 
lent benediction to the gathering 
whose members heard themselves 
welcomed not only by those digni- 
taries but by company officials, includ- 
ing O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis; O. J. Lacy, president of 
the California-Western States; and 
Clarence J. Daly, president of the 
Capitol Life. C. Earl Davis, president 
of the Colorado Association, repre- 
sented the local group; S. F. Muter, 
president of the Canadian Life Un- 
derwriters, spoke for that body; and 
Retiring President T. M. Riehle and 
Managing Director Roger B. Hull of 
the N.A.L.U. voiced the sentiments 
of the National Association. 

With the bouquets § accurately 
placed, the Million Dollar Round 
Table got right down to business. 
Attention was first given the remarks 
of Caleb R. Smith and then Louis 
Behr, of the Equitable Life of New 
York at Chicago, described his center 
of influence and endless chain meth- 
ods of prospecting for that million- 
a-year. Serve clients and they will 
widen your field of operation by tell- 
ing others, says Mr. Behr. Further- 
more, when you find a _ prospecting 
system that works for you, don’t 
change it: develop it instead. In seek- 
ing a “center of influence” give your 
informant the name of a particular 
individual you have decided upon 
and then get all the information about 
him that you can. Don’t just ask for a 
name at random. 

Even a Million Dollar producer 
can’t afford to neglect small cases or 
get the reputation of being too “high 
hat” to serve all clients. That was 
the warning given by Harry T. 
Wright of Chicago, who had preceded 

(Continued on page 12) 
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©. Sam Cummings 


statesmanship, packed with edu- 
cational facts and information, 
incisively voiced and firmly clinging to 
the convention theme of “Social Se- 
curity Through Life Insurance,” the 
address of O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company at Minneapolis, was 
easily the outstanding executive con- 
tribution to the forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters which closed in 
Denver last Friday. Some _ 1600 
registered members and _ delegates 
were unanimous in the opinion that 
seldom has the N.A.L.U. heard such 
a forceful description of the progress 
of economic and individual inde- 
pendence in this country of ours. 
The remarks of the president of 
the Northwestern National Life, de- 
livered last Thursday, the second day 
of the main convention sessions, ap- 
pear elsewhere in these pages. 


Jo sstecmn developed, inbued with 


Also on the program last Thursday, 
and widely hailed for the brilliance 
of his talk, was Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president and editor of “Rural Prog- 
noted lecturer and educator 
around whom controversy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recently cen- 
tered. He spoke on “Insuring the 
Nation’s Future” and pointed out 
that life insurance, founded upon 
exact actuarial science, contained les- 
sons that wise statesmen will not ne- 
glect in considering means of evolving 
the social security of America. He 
emphasized his own belief in the value 
of life insurance in attaining that se- 
curity and declared that the way toa 
more abundant life in America lies 
in a sane mixture of private enter- 
prise, group action and government 
endeavor. Of excessive paternalistic 


ress,” 


N.A.L.U. MEETING 
AT DENVER 


BY A SPECTATOR STAFF 
WRITER 


government practices, he felt that 
these held the danger of spoiling an 
entire generation by destroying its 
self-reliance so much that it cannot 
wholly be regained. Summing up his 
conclusions regarding life insurance 
as a factor in social security, Dr. 
Frank declared: “Life insurance is 
among the great social inventions. To 
augment the strength of the indi- 
vidual through pooled resources, col- 
lective action and financial organiza- 
tion so that he can have peace of mind 
and protection in the face of risks he 
could not carry singlehanded is not 
just a cold business proposition. It 
is a warm, living human venture 
which underwrites the happiness of 
multiplied millions of American 
homes.” 








New Officers N.A.L.U. 


President—O. Sam Cummings, Kansas 
City Life, Dallas 
Vice-President—Holgar J. Johnson, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—Robert L. Jones, State Mu- 
tual Life, New York 
Secretary—Charles J. Zimmerman 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Chicago 


Trustees 


John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutua! 
Life, Los Angeles 

John A. Witherspoon, John Hancock 
Mutual, Nashville 

Ray Hodaes, Ohio National Life, Cin- 
cinnati 

Isadore Samuels, New England Mutual 
Denver 

J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Peoria 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable of New York 


Chicago 

W. M. Duff, Equitable of New York 
Pittsburgh 

Frank B. Summers, New York Life, Bos- 
ton 








Preceding the addresses of Mr. 
Arnold and Dr. Frank on the conven- 
tion program last Thursday was the 
“American College Hour” at which 
Dr. S. S. Hubner and Henry E. North, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, were speakers. The entire ses- 
sion of the day was presided over by 
Holgar J. Johnson, incoming vice- 
president of the N.A.L.U., and com- 
plete details of the conferment ex- 
ercises of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, as well as the 
C.L.U. activities, will be found in this 
issue of The Spectator together with 
full returns of all elections at the 
convention. 

With Theodore M. Riehle, retiring 
president of the N.A.L.U., in the 
chair, the first regular session of the 
convention opened on Aug. 25. Prior 
to that, two days had been spent in 
meetings of the trustees, National 
Council, Women Underwriters’ Sec- 
tion, General Agents & Managers Sec- 
tion and Million Dollar Round Table, 
all of which are discussed elsewhere 
in this edition. 

In his presidential remarks, Mr. 
Riehle reviewed some of the activities 
of the National Association and re- 
ferred particularly to the accomplish- 
ments in the direction of improvement 
of agency service, declaring that the 
agency practices agreement was func- 
tioning as well as could be expected 
at the present time and expressing the 
hope that this movement would con- 
tinue to gain in strength. From sta- 
tistics on life insurance, he cited the 
fact that from the Revolutionary War 
to the present, payments by govern- 
ment veterans’ bureaus, by way of 
pensions and other allotments, have 
been about 21 billion dollars. As 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


SURVIEWS 


Blackall Files a Story 


Though he has been for many years 
a practicing attorney of account, and 
is now insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut, John C. Blackall once 
legged it about the streets of Hart- 
ford as a member of the working 
press. One gets more than a hint of 
this early training of the commis- 
sioner’s in the speeches which he 
makes from time to time before in- 
surance gatherings. Usually they 
reflect the instinctive news sense of 
a one-time reporter and a nice feel- 
ing for the turn of a phrase. 

His recent paper before the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Insur- 
ance Superintendents at Toronto, for 
example, was almost straight report- 
age, and a nice job he did of it too. 
Instead of pontificating ex-cathedra 
on some phase of life insurance, as 
many commissioners are wont to do, 
Mr. Blackall used the prestige of his 
office to collect a cross-section of cur- 
rent insurance thought and sewed it 
together in a piece that really reflects 
the outstanding problems of the bus- 
iness as they appear to thoughful 
agents, company executives, insur- 
ance commissioners and life insurance 
policyholders. Mr. Blackall wrote to 
several individuals in each of these 
fields, received a number of direct 
and spontaneous replies, the sum of 
which he corrollated, edited and 
whipped up into a fresh and informa- 
tive address. 

= 


Policyholders’ Views 


It was a happy thought of Mr. 
Blackall’s to sound out the policy- 
holders in his survey. More than any- 
thing else the business needs to know 
what is going on in their minds, but 
it’s a rare thing to find anyone in the 
business with sense enough to direct 
his inquiries to the people who are 
paying the premiums. Mr. Blackall 
dug up a lot of interesting views 
from them. He found a labor union 
leader, for example, who is carrying 
a number of policies and is thorough- 
ly satisfied with the whole set-up. A 
leading public official in his state is 
convinced that life insurance is the 
safest and best investment available, 
and he’s putting every. spare nickel 
into it. A jurist on the commissioner’s 
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list of correspondents is agreeable to 
the rate of premium charged him 
and content with the provisions of 
his policy, but allows himself some 
concern over the possibility of infla- 
tion affecting the value of his insur- 
ance state, particularly after his de- 
mise. Life insurance is his chief in- 
vestment, but due to the inflation 
jitters he has hedged his holding to 
some extent with land and common 
stocks. 

An attorney who knows his way 
around insurance tells Commissioner 
Blackall that the large insurance in- 
vestor who has to rely from time to 
time on loans supported by his policy 
is paying too much in interest for 
such loans. He believes, at least, that 
the cost of life insurance loans might 
well and more nearly reflect the gen- 
eral value of money as a commodity. 

A successful manufacturer advises 
the Connecticut commissioner that he 
feels that the government should have 
more concern for the large policy- 
holders who may attempt to set up 
a life insurance trust with no cer- 
tainty as to what the government may 
do in the future in the way of making 
them taxable either to the creator of 
the trust or to the beneficiary. He 
warns life insurance companies that 
this condition is going to offer, in the 
future, important resistance to the 
sale of large policies. 





John C. Blackall 


Another policyholder queried, a 
financier who has substantial holdings 
in several enterprises that are more 
or less closed corporations, suggests 
that the government foster legisla- 
tion that would permit the policy- 
holder to take out insurance on his 
own life, made payable to the gov- 
ernment in the event of his death, to 
be credited against estate taxes on 
the inventory of his estate. He points 
out that not only would it prevent the 
sale of closely held stock which might 
not find a ready market, but it would 
enable the government to get its 
money more quickly and have the use 
of it months before it might ordi- 
narily be obtainable. 

Commissioner Blackall sums _ up 
policyholders’ sentiment, as revealed 
by his survey, with the observation 
that the paramount problems are ap- 
parently in the field of higher brack- 
ets—in other words in the field of 
life insurance as an investment rather 
than in the field of life insurance as 
protection. 

s * 


Agents Dislike Part-Timers 

Agents interviewed by Commis- 
Blackall complained chiefly 
of the competition of part-time and 
unfit agents. One agent, elaborating 
on this thought, sees a great need for 
bringing the public around to the 
point where it feels toward the agent 
as it does toward life insurance com- 
panies and life insurance as an insti- 
tution. If the ordinary citizen, he 
thinks, is of the opinion that his 
great asset is his life insurance 
policy, there is no reason why he 
should not also be led to feel that his 
great friend is the life insurance 
agent. 


sioner 


Commissioners’ Angle 


Among the commissioners there is, 
it would seem from Mr. Blackall’s 
survey, concern over the problem of 
investments in one form or another. 
An Eastern commissioner advocates 
some liberalization in the investment 
law. A Middle-Western commissioner 
is disturbed by the dominance of real 
estate in the investment portfolios of 
some companies, and remarks that the 
man who knows a good real estate 
underwriting security for a mortgage 
is not always the best man to manage 
that real estate in the event of fore- 
closure, 

All in all, the commissioners seem 
to cling to the hope that time will 
work out the problem of a shrinking 
return on investments while contrac- 
tual obligations remain fixed. They 
feel, however, that if new investment 
fields do not develop, or if present 
ones do not eventually return greater 














yields, steps of some sort will have 
to be taken towards solving the prob- 
lem. One commissioner counsels a 
reduction in the cost of acquiring new 
business; another questions the guar- 
anteed interest rates under life and 
annuity contracts, declaring that it 
is illogical for insurance companies 
to contract on a basis of 3 or 4 per 
cen interest on reserve funds for the 
life of a contract when savings banks 
are offering only 2 to 2% per cent. 


Investments Plague 
Executives 


Investment problems are also the 
chief plague of the company execu- 
tives with whom Mr. Blackall was in 
communication, although the tone of 
the responses indicated no undue 
alarm. One Connecticut executive in- 
dicated that the shrinkage-in net in- 
terest rate during the last five years 
might closely reflect the shrinkage 
in dividends to policyholders, indi- 
cating that the loss from changing 
conditions through which we are pass- 
ing is not falling, as is commonly 
supposed, on a few rich people, but 
on the sound and thrifty middle class, 
alike in the insurance as in the sav- 
ings bank field. It has not been 
enough to impair the security of 
funds, but time must help in reducing 
the cost to policyholders and increas- 
ing the earnings. Another, embody- 
ing similar views, points out that a 
liberalization of investment laws has 
been indicated in some of the larger 
states as an illustration of an attempt 
to solve the problem, and his hope is 
that the temptation to move into less 
conservative investments will not be 
too pronounced. A third says the in- 
creasing cost of insurance is tied up 
both with the lower return on invest- 
ments and factors in the acquisition 
of new business. 

But though almost all the execu- 
tives who wrote to Mr. Blackall noted 
the difficulties that are currently con- 
fusing the investment situation, there 
was likewise a note of reassurance 
in their statements and a word of 
caution against rushing to remedies 
too hastily. As one executive said, 
“Life insurance companies are differ- 
ent from most organizations in that 
they have a steady flow of income 
which can be diverted into the chan- 
nels which give the best interest 
yield, subject, of course, to the regu- 
latory statutes of the various states. 
Consequently, in the course of a few 
years, new income invested at im- 
proved interest rates can affect the 
interest ratio of the entire investment 
structure.” And another executive 
adds, “The big risk is the feeling of 
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pressure that may come to some in- 
vestors of policyholders’ funds to 
relax conservative practices and ven- 
ture into unaccustomed fields.” 


Public Relations 


Commissioner Blackall’s personal 
contribution to his forum of opinion 
was along the line of public relations. 
“If I were a life insurance executive 
and had any influence with my col- 
leagues” he stated, “I would say that 
an important and necessary step to 
take at the present time is to endea- 
vor by all avenues possible to inform 
the public at large as to all the rami- 
fications of the business of life insur- 
ence. The average citizen is equal to 
any emergency in which he finds him- 
self. In the old days representative 
government meant that the rank and 
file partially abdicated authority to 
the leaders of government, but the 
rank and file have now come of age. 
They are honest, they are capable, 
they are courageous, but they desire 
to know. I am satisfied that with 
added knowledge on their part, there 
will be added appreciation of both 
your difficulties and your accomplish- 
ments.” 

Seems to us that we hear overtones 
again there of the observant news- 
paperman speaking. The business 
should bend an ear to it because it 
comes from one who has gone to con- 
siderable pains to find the answers. 


[.A.C. Program Offers 


Unusual Attractions 


When members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference reach Briar- 
cliff Lodge, N. Y., on September 12 
for their annual convention, they will 
find awaiting them there an agenda 
so all-embracing in the topics it cov- 
ers that their deliberations will touch 
on virtually all phases of insurance 
advertising. 

Arthur H. Reddall, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who is secre- 
tary of the Conference, has an- 
nounced four speakers who will be 
heard in addition to those who already 
have accepted. 

The Fire group will hear addresses 
by Robert Brown, of the Aetna, and 
Ray Dreher, of the Boston. The 
latter is vice-president of the I.A.C. 

“The Essentials of a Good Sales 
Plan” will be the topic on which 
Brown will talk, while Dreher’s sub- 
ject will be “Advertising Cooperation 
With Field Men.” 

The Life group adds the names of 
Frank Burns, representing Forbes 
Magazine, who will discuss: “The 
Value of Audited Circulations”; and 
Miss Grace Stephens, of the Retail 
Credit Company, of Atlanta, Ga., 
whose topic will be: “What The In- 
surance Advertising Man Should 
Know About The Work of The Re- 
tail Credit Company.” There will be 
a report on Life Insurance Week ac- 
tivities. 
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GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
PONDER RECRUITING PROBLEMS AT DENVER 


OME of the drawbacks in the re- 

cruiting and supervision of life in- 
surance agents were detailed, bluntly 
and pointedly, before the General 
Agents & Managers Section of the 
N.A.L.U. in Denver by John H. Jami- 
son of the Research Bureau staff. His 
survey showed that of 100 agents put 
under contract, only 27 are still under 
contract at the end of 2 years and 
that only 5 out of the 100 pay for 
$100,000 in either their first or second 
years. Of the 27 who remain at the 
end of 2 years, the average annual 
production is only $56,000 so that the 
earnings of each man run only about 
$56 per month. With the view of find- 
ing means of bettering this situation, 
Mr. Jamison promised that by No- 
vember there will be available the re- 
sults of a survey covering 10,000 men 
hired in 1933-34-35. Presenting an- 
other study of contacting methods ap- 
plied to 1000 prospective agents, the 
speaker indicated that one-third of 
the men were found by the manager 
and, of these, 1 out of 9 was placed 
under contract. One-fourth of the 
group were found by assistant man- 
agers and agents. In addition, one- 
fourth of the total were located by 
advertising and direct mail but, of 
these, only 1 out of 12 received a con- 
tract. 

The General Agents & Managers 
Section meeting preceded the first day 
of the main N.A.L.U. convention ses- 
sions and was presided over by O. 
Sam Cummings, retiring chairman, 
with C. C. Day, of the Pacific Mutual 
at Oklahoma City, introducing the 
panel speakers. Election of officers 
for the section is detailed elsewhere 
in these pages. 

The paper on “Territorial Surveys” 
which was to have been presented by 
W. M. Rothaermel of Chicago was 
read in his absence by Holgar Johnson 
and described three methods of ar- 
riving at the potentialities of a terri- 
tory, classing these as the per capita 
method; the percentage method; and 
the buying-power method. The first 
involves dividing the production of a 
company by the population of the ter- 
ritory in which it operates to arrive 
at a quota or potential. The second 
method entails relation of the com- 
pany’s paid-for business to the total 
paid-for in the country and by States. 
The third method requires determin- 
ing the percentage of buying power in 
a county as related to the United 
States buying power and then, in 
turn, comparing that with the com- 
pany’s paid business to find out what 
a given county should have produced. 
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In that manner, a picture can be built 
of the agency which is to be organized 
or motivated. 

Practical observations of the results 
of selective pressure on a group of 12 
agents doing less than a total of 
$1,000,000 per year were outlined by 
Walter G. Gastil of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Los Angeles, at the close 
of the morning session of the General 
Agents & Managers Section. Mr. 
Gastil said he called these 12 men 
together and told them that each 
would have to produce $1,000 in paid 
premiums within the next three 
months. Two reached that goal and 
the others dropped out. The speaker 
went on to outline a standard of per- 
formance for new agents as devised in 
his office. This involved production 
of some business in the first 60 days 
of affiliation; paid premiums of $300 
in the first 6 months; paid premiums 
of $700 in the first 9 months; and 
$1,200 of paid premiums in the first 
year. In his second year the agent 
must produce $500 in paid premiums 
per quarter. After his second year he 
is expected to bring in $1,000 in paid 
premiums per quarter. If he fails in 
meeting that task corrective measures 
are applied and if these do not suc- 
ceed the agent is dropped. 

At the afternoon gathering of the 
General Agents and Managers the 
members heard Ricks Strong, general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Dallas, declare that the “nomi- 
nator plan” of recruiting new agents 
is the best method to use. This in- 
volves getting individuals to suggest 
the names of men who, in their opin- 
ion, will be attracted by life insurance 
as a career. Main difficulty with the 
plan, in the opinion of Mr. Strong, is 
the general agent’s unwillingness or 
inability to paint the proper picture of 
the opportunities in the business. Di- 
rectional pointing of agents can be 
achieved by selecting men familiar 
with the type of operation conducted 
by those upon whom they will call. 
Thus, an agent familiar with the oil 
business problems will be most likely 
to sell life insurance to oil men, ete. 
As for activity within the agency it- 
self, Mr. Strong pertinently said: 
“One of the surest tests of our ability 
to attract agents is whether our pres- 
ent agents are helping us recruit. If 
they won’t bring their friends around 
to talk to us, something is wrong. If 
we treat our agents as we promised 
we would, they will help us recruit. 
If not, they will undo the agency work 
we try to do personally.” 


Million Dollar 
Round Table 


(Continued from page 8) 


Grant Taggart as chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. In addi- 
tion, said Mr. Wright, every life in- 
surance man must make up his mind 
to be a big personal producer, a gen- 
eral agent or a home office executive. 
Having chosen his course, he should 
follow it intensively and not dissipate 
energy and effort by attempts to com- 
bine all three. Incidentally, when Re- 
tiring Chairman Taggart presented 
a gavel to former chairman Harry 
Wright that gavel was found to be 
unique in the annals of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. The gavel stand 
was made of moose horn and the 
gavel itself from elk horn. Explained 
Mr. Taggart: “I did not want this to 
be just another gavel. I wanted it 
to be symbolic of all the West, in 
which we are gathered, stands for— 
bigness, cleanness, rugged hard work, 
and above all, friendliness.” 

At the afternoon session of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Jack 
Lauer, insurance counselor of Cin- 
cinnati, was installed as chairman 
for the coming term. In addition, 
Paul C. Sanborn, of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Boston; and Henry G. 
Mosler, of the Massachusetts Mutual 
at Los Angeles, were elected members 
of the executive committee. 

The agenda of the afternoon ses- 
sion stressed both business insurance 
and taxation matters, while the only 
dissension of the meeting developed 
when the Round Table men tried to 
decide on how the twelve-month pe- 
riod for qualification should be al- 
lotted. Along this line, a motion that 
no business of the previous year 
should be used for qualification pur- 
poses was first passed. Then a mo- 
tion to make the qualifying year run 
from January 1 to December 31 
proved a stumbling-block. The mat- 
ter was finally referred to committee 
with the chances good that the period 
will be from July to July as a quali- 
fying year. Motion to make annual 
dues $10 was carried without com- 
ment. The somewhat loose organiza- 
tion of the Million Dollar Round 
Table was pointed out, and it was 
finally decided that a committee would 
consult with Managing Director 
Roger Hull of the National Associa- 
tion and that he would draft a for- 
mal set of by-laws to be adopted for 
the guidance of the Round Table. 

The symposium on business insur- 
ance at the afternoon session was 
handled by Eugene B. Stinde of the 
Northwestern Mutual at St. Louis; 
by Paul C. Sanborn of the Connec- 

















ticut Mutual at Boston (new execu- 
tive committee member); and by 
Paul W. Cook, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Chicago. Mr. 
Cook spoke on “Business vs. Minority 
Stock Interests,” and declared that 
when a conflict of interests develops 
as between majority and minority 
stockholders in the sale of business 
life insurance, it is time for the agent 
to drop the stock retirement plan and 
talk personal insurance instead. Along 
that line, the speaker drew a laugh 
with the comment that “I never fail 
to sell the stock retirement plan, but 
I sometimes fail to sell the insurance 
for it.” Also he quipped that “boy 
chases girl and she catches him and 
that’s how we have to sell life insur- 
ance.” 

Eugene Stinde, emphasizing the 
money foundation value to business 
of life insurance in adequate amounts, 
explained the protection that life in- 
surance affords to business reserves. 
The alert agent, says Mr. Stinde, will 
sell business insurance by stressing 
that it functions most opportunely at 
the very time that business itself 
needs financial protection. 

Paul Sanborn pointed out that the 
financial difficulties of the past few 
years have brought about a situa- 
tion in which the business man is 
more than ever familiar with the 
monetary details of his affairs and 
that, on that account, the agent who 
tries to sell business insurance must 
prepare his approach very carefully 
and be prepared for any counter ar- 
gument. He must also make sure to 
contact the right man in the business 
or corporation in order that his ef- 
forts may not be wasted and that 
maximum sales efficiency may be 
achieved. It was Mr. Sanborn’s con- 
clusion that many closed corporations 
can now be interested in some form 
of business life insurance. 

The discussion on taxation was 
concluded by Nat Seefurth of Chi- 
cago, who pointed out that present 
tax laws were tending toward the 
breaking up of large aggregations of 
property and that therefore the op- 
portunities for life insurance for tax 
purposes were being enhanced. “The 
man who is now in the small and 
medium sized brackets is the best 
future prospect for life insurance for 
tax purposes,” said Mr. Seefurth, who 
was optimistic about the tax situation 
in general, and who enticipates a 
more permanent form of tax bill at 
the next session of Congress. 

Among the interesting comments 
developed during discussion from the 
floor at the afternoon session was the 
question of legality in having an 
agent report as income commissions 
paid on policies owned by himself. 


WOMEN UNDERWRITERS STAGE THEIR 


OWN SUCCESSFUL SALES SEMINAR 


OT to be outdone by the mere 

male of the species, the women 
underwriters held their own business 
meeting during the gathering of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Denver last week. Staged 
in the Lakewood Country Club, their 
contribution to the sales end of life 
insurance was outstanding, and held 
all the pomp and routine of the main 
sessions of the N.A.L.U. 

Presided over by Helen B. Rockwell, 
the morning session on August 24 
used the theme of “Women as Ex- 
ponents of Social Security Through 
Life Insurance” and the parade of 
speakers included Marie B. Parker of 
Denver; Eleanor Young Skillin of 
Chicago; Lorraine Sinton of Chicago; 
Mrs. Herbert Felkel of St. Augustine; 
and Katherine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute of New 
York. 

For those present who were not di- 
rectly interested in the life insurance 
phases of the program, it was signifi- 
cant of the present-day status of wo- 
men (and of women underwriters) 
that the director of Good Housekeep- 
ing could appear before a body of wo- 
men with the statement that “One of 
the most significant changes in the 
position of women has been in the 
field of morals. Nowadays we can 
go anywhere unescorted; the day of 
the chaperone is past. Even fiction 
has forgotten ‘the fallen woman’; 
equal standards of morals prevail.” 
That statement caused a few raised 
eyebrows among women whose hus- 
bands feel that some aspects of con- 
ventions are better left unattended by 
wives of delegates; among ladies who 
still feel that their daughters are not 
sufficiently “seasoned” to withstand 
untarnished, extra-curricula activities 
at business gatherings; and among 
those in attendance who felt that mo- 
tion picture supervision of the “fallen 
woman” is a good thing for adoles- 
cents. However, the speaker redeemed 
herself no little in the eyes of women 
underwriters when she pointed to the 
essentially feminine nature of life in- 
surance selling by women to women. 
The real job of women underwriters, 
said the speaker in substance, is to 
make women understand life insur- 
ance and what it will do for them and 
for their homes. Particularly is this 


true in making wives understand that 
they and their husbands can benefit 
from life insurance while both are liv- 
ing. The “die to win” idea is as dead 
as the proverbial Dodo. 

On the subject of “Practical Pres- 
tige Building,” Lorraine Sinton, of the 


Paul Cook Agency at Chicago for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, presented the re- 
sults from a survey of methods used 
by a group of 37 men; for, said the 
speaker, if men talk about women, 
why should not women talk about, and 
learn from, men? The speaker’s con- 
clusions were that “This summary re- 
veals the importance of abundant 
knowledge of life insurance and busi- 
ness fields; a positive, constructive 
mental attitude; a sense of personal 
dignity and self-respect; and under- 
standing of, and skill in, personal 
relationships; and a willingness to 
pay the price for success in hard 
work, financial investment and co- 
operative effort.” While not precisely 
suggesting that women underwriters 
ape masculine life insurance agents, 
the speaker did admit the possibility 
of learning much in the study of 
methods used by the male contingent. 
The woman underwriter, like the man, 
must feel a moral obligation to do the 
utmost for human welfare and must 
build personal prestige to aid in ac- 
complishing that end. 

Selling with an understanding 
heart, a heart that feels and sympa- 
thizes with the needs of the prospect 
and the future welfare of his family 
and widow, was stressed by Mrs. 
Herbert Felkel, special agent for the 
Prudential at St. Augustine, Florida. 
Putting her conclusions more bluntly, 
Mrs. Felkel said that “Too many of 
us, instead of really building a clien- 
tele and keeping it, are simply ped- 
dling policies.” Danger for the woman 
underwriter lies in making a small 
sale and then calling that enough, said 
Mrs. Felkel, for that way lies poor 
service and worse income. Determine 
what size life insurance “bridge” your 
prospect needs, she declared, and then 
do not stop until you have completed 
construction of that “bridge” even 
though your efforts entail mistakes 
for even mistakes can be important if 
you can “Forget mistakes, organize 
victory out of mistakes and keep your 
courage up and your temper down.” 

The afternoon meeting of the wo- 
men life underwriters was presided 
over by M. Helen Hankins of Denver 
after a Dutch luncheon with Theo- 
dosia E. Raines of Denver in the 
chair. Essentially, it was a sales 
seminar with Vera S. Reynolds of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Chi- 
cago, pointing out that the whole 
theory of prospecting can be made a 
game in psychology—a matter of see- 
ing whether the agent can meet and 
fit into the group of clients most like- 
ly to be influenced successfully. 
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0. J. Arnold on 


Social Security 
(Continued from page 7) 


poverty—an amount which would 
have paid eight times over the annual 
salaries and wages of all the workers 
engaged in industry at the start of 
the period. 

Life insurance, moreover, was 
ideally suited to the new doctrine of 
this period, which held that poverty 
should be destroyed at its source. 
Thousands of medical examiners 
preached better health, gave literally 
millions of free health examinations, 
and dispensed sound medical advice. 
Life insurance publicity departments 
sought to plant the seeds of preven- 


tive care and avoidance of accidents 
and illness. The actuaries recorded 
the gains and losses, and called the 
turn of battle to advancing medical 
science in its fight against disease 
and premature death. 

The financial men, true to their 
trust, built a substantial barrier be- 
tween the hard-earned wealth of the 
people and the forces of greed that 
prey upon their savings. Premium 
payments during this period multi- 
plied nearly six times as fast as the 
national income, while payments to 
policyholders in the last year were 37 
times as great as payments in the 
first year of the period. A little over 
400 millions of assets at the start of 
the period multiplied 39 times to 
reach the huge total of 17% billions 





success. 


be taken away. 








TRUE PARTNERSHIP 


Business associates can seal their alli- 
ances most effectively by making their 
respective families factors in their joint 


Partnership life insurance will assure 
continuance of their business for their 
families should either of them suddenly 


The Prudential has ideal policies 
for this purpose. 
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of dollars. These life insurance sav- 
ings increased many times faster 
than our population or our wealth or 
our manufactures or our agriculture. 
Such is the rebuke of the American 
people to those critics of life insur- 
ance who say that insurance and sav- 
ings should not go hand in hand! 
Through this union of insurance 
and savings, America’s millions of 
policyholders came to hold a vast 
stake in American industry. At the 
end of the period they owned 25 per 
cent of the obligations of the rail- 
roads outstanding in the hands of the 
public, 18 per cent of all the obliga- 
tions of our public utilities, more 
than 15 per cent of our farm mort- 
gages, and more than 15 per cent of 
our non-farm mortgages. Such was 
the financial record of life insurance. 
I have often maintained, however, 
that the men who direct the destinies 
of an institution are as important an 
indication of its strength as are the 
figures of its financial statement. And 
like the enlightened leaders of church, 
of society, and of industry, the direc- 
tors and officers of life insurance 
companies sought to give increasing 
advantages to the public. They 
granted more liberal benefits and 
privileges in their policy contracts, 
and devised new contracts to meet an 
ever-increasing number of specific 
needs. One of the earliest business 
institutions to come under the super- 
vision of government, it is character- 
istic of American advance of those 50 
years that each reform and each rul- 
ing set forth for life insurance simply 
confirmed and made general what the 
leaders of the industry had them- 
selves already initiated and put 
widely into practice—frequently many 
years in advance of legislative action. 


Life Insurance Leads 

Finally, life insurance more than 
any other agency of our time has 
preached and worked for social wel- 
fare. The handful of field workers at 
the start of the period grew to a pow- 
erful army of over 200,000 men—so- 
cial workers in the highest and most 
productive sense of the word. They 
went forth preaching the sanctity of 
the family, calling men to face their 
responsibility to their loved ones, 
knitting together the ties of family 
relationship, forestalling the ravages 
of death, of disease, and of old age 
on the lives of men and women and 
preaching the need for diligence and 
care in protecting men’s savings. 

It would be a far more pleasant, if 
not a realistic picture for us to face 
today, if we might stop here at the 
end of these fifty years of progress of 
the Americen ideal. But fresh in the 

(Continued on page 26) 




















LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 
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Q. How does life insurance benefit the 







insured himself? 






A. One way is that it relieves him of worry 





















f about his family’s future. Another way is 
; that it can be used to provide a retirement 
2 fund for himself. 
7 . . 

Q. What is one of the services which an 

Equitable agent will render? 

A. He will advise you how to arrange your 
p Equitable life insurance on a program basis, 
: fitted exactly to your needs and desires. 
q 
; Q. How can life insurance enable you to 
i go into partnership with your young sonP 
3 A. Just start him on the Equitable’s new 
{ Juvenile Policy. Pay the premium yourself, 
- and when your son is on his own, let him 






continue the payments. 










Q. Setting aside $10 a month, how much 
life insurance could you obtain? 
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A. This depends on your age and the type 
of policy selected. For particulars, write 
to the Equitable Counselor. 









The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N.Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 








- + ‘Taming the Wolf 





To tame the wolf, indeed to keep him completely away from 


the door, is the principal benefit of life insurance. This result 


a 
is enjoyed by the insured man himself as well as by his family. THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


/iving insurance. SOCIETY 










He lives with greater security; he builds a financial reserve. 


How true it is, in the modern view, that life insurance is really 
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N.A.L.U. Meeting at 
Denver 
(Continued from page 9) 


against this, life insurance payments 
under the companies’ contractual ob- 
ligations have been about 42 billion 
dollars in the past 92 years. 

Following welcoming addresses and 
presentation of dignitaries, the N.A. 
L.U. staged its “Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour” presided over by Grant 
Taggart, of the California-Western 
States at Cowley, Wyoming, who is 
the retiring chairman of the Round 
Table. During that time, the follow- 
ing million-dollar producers were 
heard in short sales talks: Stanley 
Martin of Columbus; Ron Stever of 
Pasadena; John O. Todd of Minnea- 
polis; Dix Teachenor of Kansas City; 
Tex Bayless of Houston; H. Kennedy 
Nickell of Chicago; and A. J. Os- 
theimer, 3rd, of Philadelphia. 

Following the Round Table Hour on 
the program of the main first-day ses- 
sions came one of the highlights of 
the convention in the address of 
Alexander E. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, who 
declared that the crying need of the 
times is to raise the level of income 
of the average agent to the point 
where he and his family can live de- 
cently. In this connection, he said 
that companies may well take cogniz- 
ance of recent studies which proved 
that a family of four cannot live de- 
cently on less than $38 per week. He 
also cited the American Federation of 
Labor which named an income of $3,- 
600 a year as a fair standard for the 
working man with a family. “About 
30 per cent of our underwriters pro- 
duce about 70 per cent of the total 
volume each year,” continued the 
speaker who gave the low agency 
average income as a partial reason 
for the public’s attitude toward life 
insurance selling as a career. De- 
velopment of real career men is 
needed in life insurance to overcome 
the fact that of 100 full-time men who 
now come in the business only 49 re- 
main a year and only 27 remain two 
years. “Suppose that of every 100 
doctors who began to practice medi- 
cine only 27 stayed in the profession 
two years?” Minimum incomes for 
life underwriters result from mini- 
mum knowledge and minimum work, 
while the man who succeeds is he who 
is “long on work and long on number 
of cases.” 

Touching on the agency practices 
agreement, Mr. Patterson said that it 
has been a forward step. However, 
“It is not a perfect instrument, but 
my hope is that with some future ad- 
justment it will be so satisfactory that 
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RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 
President 


Sensible ... Safe ... Systematic ... 


The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policyowner to build up a 
savings fund with a guaranteed interest rate of 314% . . . Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time. . 


fund IN ADDITION TO THE FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY 


to the beneficiary if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 
Ask About It 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


. Provides payment of the 


WM. J. SIEGER 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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we will all be willing to stick by it.” 

Three stellar life insurance men and 
one outsider carried off the N.A.L.U. 
honors on the closing day of the con- 
vention which was Friday last. 
Charles B. Henderson, director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
represented that body on the program 
in place of scheduled Jesse H. Jones. 


Coolidge Talk 


For the life insurance orators, 
Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent of 
agencies of the Aetna Life, came out 
with what those present realized as a 
significant remark’ when he said that 
“Every prospect was a policyholder of 
someone.” In other words, resell the 
man who has been unsold and re- 
check your list of policyholders to see 
whether they need more insurance be- 
fore some other, and smarter, agent 
does it for you. “Be sure that all new 
policyholders receive the kind of in- 
telligent service which will make 
them clients” was a point made by 
Mr. Coolidge and was followed by 
“Make friends with your policyhold- 
ers—make policyholders of your 
friends.” Along this line, the speaker 
suggested that if policyholders aid the 
agent in the development of his busi- 
ness, he should reciprocate wherever 
possible and aid the policyholder in 
developing his own clientele. In sell- 
ing friends, Mr. Coolidge urged the 
agents not to be too diffident but to 


treat the man as though he were a 
stranger and “Present the plan com- 
pletely and forcefully—make a de- 
termined effort to get action—exhaust 
the possibilities of the interview.” In 
carrying out these methods, the agent 
ean build his own security through 
a permanent and expanding clientele 
without forever butting against the 
verbal wall of “Where can I find 
prospects?” 

That the life insurance agent 
should practice what he preaches and 
buy all the life insurance he can af- 
ford was the contention of Bert C. 
Nelson of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Milwaukee who insisted that 
the underwriter cannot sell what he 
himself does not believe in—affirming 
that belief by personal purchase. The 
future of an agent is his own belief in 
his business and his prospect file, said 
Mr. Nelson, who went on to declare 
that life insurance selling “consists of 
prospecting, qualifying, organizing, 
cultivating, interviewing and keeping 
records” and that “About 90 per cent 
of an agent’s success depends on his 
prospecting and his mental attitude 
as it relates to prospecting.” 

The contention that life insurance 
can be merchandized by the same 
methods that merchandise any other 
commodity was developed by Joseph 
M. Gantz, general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, who told the morning 
convention session on Aug. 27 that 
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“Life insurance, like any other thing, 
goes through a period of discovery, a 
period of missionary work, and finally 
a period of commodity acceptance by 
the people.” Stating that “I take the 
position that life insurance for the 
large bulk of the American people is 
an accepted thing’ Mr. Gantz said 
that while all individuals have some 
idea of life insurance, the business it- 
self is in a missionary stage but that 
the thing the underwriter needs is not 
religious zeal, but the zeal to make 
honest money for himself and his 
family by showing the policyholder 
how he in turn can use life insurance 
to bring honest money to himself and 
his family. 

The closing sessions of the conven- 
tion last Friday morning were pre- 
sided over by O. Sam Cummings, new 
president of the N.A.L.U., and the 
general convention gathering ended 
in the afternoon after a “Fellowship 
Luncheon” at which J. Stanley Ed- 
wards of Denver was the chairman. 
Mr. Edwards is a former president 
of the N.A.L.U. and urbanely intro- 
duced the incoming officers, trustees, 
past national presidents on hand, 
Denver officials and committee chair- 
men to the assemblage. 





every month. 





“By Their Fruits Ye Shall 
Know Them” 


He has retired now to a little home on the river to hunt, fish, 
and be happy. But his work goes on. 


‘Because of him, a promising young man will enter college 
this year instead of having to go to work. He'll be on the 
dean's roll instead of a payroll. 


Out in the suburbs, there is a cozy cottage where a bright- 
eyed little lady tends her flowers. The home is no longer mort- 
gaged. Her modest expenses are met by a check that arrives 


A man and his wife are making their twilight years the 
happiest, enjoying successions of sun-drenched days at dif- 
ferent ports of call, safe from the wrath of winter. 


All over the city, people are pursuing happy, unharrowed 
lives because of this man’s work. Yet, most of them do not even 
know his name. Those who are the gainers have never seen 
him. He was an Insurance Salesman.” 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 








Wm. Brosmith, Counsel 
Of Travelers, Dies 


One of the grand old men of the 
insurance business and widely re- 
garded as the dean of insurance coun- 
sel, William Brosmith, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Travelers 
insurance companies, died last Sun- 
day from a heart ailment. At 82 
years of age, he had been a member 
of the Travelers organization for 
forty-two years and a member of the 
bar more than sixty years. 

When his funeral was held Wed- 
nesday morning from the Hartford 
home of one of his sons, Allen E. 
Brosmith, with a solemn high requiem 
mass at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, the 
honorary pallbearers included not 
only the directors and high execu- 
tives of the Travelers but also the 
chief officers of other large insurance 
companies and organizations; civic 
bodies too were represented, for Mr. 
Brosmith had found time amid his 
many business duties to take a very 
active part in public life. 

The life which ended in such honor 
began quite humbly in New York 
City in 1854. Forced to leave school 
at the age of 13, he obtained most of 


his early education in evening schools. 
He was admitted to the New York 
state bar in 1876 and entered the ser- 
vice of the Travelers in 1895, as at- 
torney for the company; six years 
later he became its general counsel 
and in 1922 was appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

The benefits of his legal knowledge 
not only flowed down through his 
company but were spread to outside 
organizations. He was a former 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, the International 
Association of Accident Underwriters 
and the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He had been chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the American Bar 
Association, president of the Hartford 
College of Law and president of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, to 
name but a few of his connections. 
One of the most prominent lay work- 
ers in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, Mr. 
Brosmith was a Knight of the Order 
of St. Gregory, an honor accorded him 
by Pope Pius XI. He is survived by 
two sons, three daughters and eleven 
grandchildren; of the sons one, Allen 
E., is a member of the Travelers’ 
legal department. 
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V erdict: 


Paying Life Premiums Via Notes 


ways realized that there may be 

times when the holder of a policy 
will experience difficulty in making 
the payment for premium when due. 
At no time did the companies seek to 
obtain what might have been an un- 
fair advantage by reason of this fact. 
Hence, even before the statutory 
enactments of various States required 
it, it was customary to incorporate 
into policies of life insurance a pro- 
vision permitting the insured to make 
a payment within some definite period 
after the same was due and thus 
avoid a forfeiture of the policy. 


I IFE insurance companies have al- 


Days of Grace 


In addition to the stated period 
within which the premium might be 
paid, the companies, themselves, would 
cooperate with the policyholders in 
various ways to carry the extension 
even beyond the period enumerated in 
the policy. A common form, whereby 
this result was accomplished, was to 
permit the insured to execute notes 
for the premiums to which notes there 
would be attached the conditions 
necessary to protect the insurance 
company and thus safeguard the in- 
terests of other policyholders. 

When notes of such a nature were 
accepted by insurance companies, it 
was incumbent upon the maker of the 
note to fully comply with its terms 
and conditions. The favor extended 
to a policyholder by a company in ac- 
cepting a note could not be allowed to 
eventuate in a manner beneficial to 
the owner of the note and detrimental 
to the company. Where disputes arose 
because notes had been given, the 
Courts would not permit strange and 
unfair results to obtain. 


Case in Point 


This was illustrated many years 
ago in Holly v. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 105 N.Y. 437. On 
August 16, 1870, the defendant issued 
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a policy of life insurance to the 
plaintiff in the sum of $5,000. The 
annual premium was $247 payable 
August 16th in each year. Charles 
F. Holly, Jr., was the beneficiary. 
The policy contained a clause of for- 
feiture if the premiums were not paid 
on time and a further agreement that 
if, after three annual payments of 
premiums were made, further premi- 
ums were defaulted when due, then, 
upon a surrender of the policy within 
thirty days after the due date of the 
unpaid premium, the company would 
issue, in exchange, a paid-up policy 
for the amount of even dollars of pre- 
miums received by it on the policy. 
The grace period of thirty days for 
payment of premium after it became 
due was also incorporated in the 
policy. Subsequently, the policy was 
changed to provide for semi-annual 
premiums and the same were paid to 
February 16, 1877. 

Plaintiff failed to pay this premium 
and had not paid it up to March 14th, 
at which time he called the office of 
the company in New York. He re- 
quested an extension of time and the 
same was arranged by having the 
plaintiff execute a note which con- 
tained the following condition: 

“This note is given in part pay- 
ment of the annual premium on 
policy, numbered as per margin, 
with the understanding that all 
claims to further insurance and all 
benefits whatever, which full pay- 
ment in cash of said premium 
would have secured, shall become 
immediately void and be forfeited 
to said company if this note is not 
paid at maturity.” 

Simultaneously, and as part of the 
same transaction, the plaintiff re- 
ceived from the defendant the fol- 
lowing receipt: 

“Note 3 mo., due June 14, 1877. 

“Chas. F. Holly: 


“Received from the owner of 
policy No. 9,609, $128.45, which 
continues said policy _in force until 


the 16th day of August, 1877, at 
noon, in accordance with its terms 
and conditions. 

“Not binding upon the company 
until the premium is paid and this 
receipt signed by 

JNO R. HEGEMAN, 
(Prem. Receipt), 
Vice-President.” 

On the due date of the note, the 
plaintiff requested a renewal of the 
same. Asa result, he signed and de- 
livered to the defendant another note 
containing a condition precisely simi- 
lar to that set forth in the first note, 
and the defendant returned the first 
note to the plaintiff. The second note 
was payable on August 14, 1877. It 
was not paid on its due date. On 
August 25th or 26th the plaintiff call- 
ed at the office of the company and 
offered to pay the note. Payment was 
refused by the company which claim- 
ed that the policy was forfeited for 
non-payment of the note when due. 
Thereupon, the plaintiff commenced 
this action to compel the defendant to 
comply with what plaintiff claimed 
was its agreement, and give a paid-up 
policy for the amount of premiums 
paid by him, which amounted to over 
$1,700. 


Victory in Lower Courts 


In the lower Courts, plaintiff was 
successful. The Court of Appeals 
unanimously reversed. In so doing, it 
accepted the principle that where the 
language in a contract of insurance is 
not plain, and where one construction 
can be had involving a forfeiture and 
another supporting the obligation of 
the policy against the insurer, the 
Courts prefer that construction which 
did not involve forfeiture. However, 
the Court stated: 


“Where there is no doubt as to 
the meaning of the language used, 
such meaning must prevail with 
courts, for the simple reason that 
the parties have so contracted; and 
in the absence of fraud or mistake 
both must live up to their contracts 
or take the consequences.” 
Proceeding then with the case un- 

der review, the Court found that the 
plaintiff had sought a favor of the de- 
fendant which was granted upon only 
one condition, which condition was 
reduced to writing and assented to 
and signed by the plaintiff. 

In reversing the lower Court, the 
Court of Appeals, through Peckham, 
J., stated: 

“The written receipt is to be read 
in connection with this note, and 
the whole transaction then appears 
to be and it was simply this: The 
company acknowledged the receipt 
of the February premium and con- 
tinued the policy in force to August 
sixteenth, provided the note, which 
was given instead of cash in pay- 
ment of the premium, was paid at 


SE 


maturity. If not, then the company 
had the right to immediately for- 
feit the policy and all claims to 
further insurance, which right of 
forfeiture includes the very claim 
in suit. When the first note became 
due it was renewed by the execu- 
tion of another upon the same 
terms and conditions, due August 
fourteenth, and the first note was 
then surrendered. 

By failing to pay this last note 
when due, the forfeiture provided 
for therein immediately attached 
and the plaintiff thereby lost the 
right which he would otherwise 
have had to further insurance, ac- 
cording to the tenor of his policy, 
but which he had agreed to give up 
on condition of obtaining an exten- 
sion of the time in which to pay his 
premium and by failing to pay it 
at the end of that time. 

It is argued that taking the first 
note had the effect of designating 
a new period, from which the de- 
fault in the payment of the pre- 
mium should afterwards be mea- 
sured and that as the premium 
only became due under the final ar- 
rangement on the 16th of August, 
1877, the plaintiff by the policy had 
the right to a paid-up policy within 
thirty days after that time. This 
reasoning wholly ignores the con- 
dition contained in the note and 
renders the language thereof 
meaningless. The note not only ex- 
tended the time of payment of the 
premiums, but it distinctly stated, 
not that failure to pay at maturity 
should be treated as a default, 
which perhaps might give the thir- 
ty days thereafter in which to sur- 
render the policy and demand a 
paid-up one, but the language used 
was entirely explicit and free from 
doubt, making an unambiguous 
agreement to absolutely and im- 
mediately forfeit all right to fur- 
ther insurance if the note was not 
paid at maturity. 

To that extent it was an altera- 
tion of the terms of the policy giv- 
ing thirty days after a default in 
which to surrender and make a de- 
mand, and instead thereof it plain- 
ly provided for a total and im- 
mediate forfeiture if, at maturity, 
the note were not paid. If language 
as plain and unambiguous as this 
is not only to be twisted out of its 
natural meaning, but is to be 
wholly ignored by courts of justice, 
it will be useless in the future for 
companies to make any effort to 
bind policyholders to perform their 
contracts. The use of language is 
to express ideas, and writing is re- 
sorted to in order to furnish con- 
clusive proof of what language was 
used. Being certain of the language 
used and the case being free from 
fraud or mistake, if such language 
is plain and susceptible of but one 
meaning, that meaning, even in 
cases of contracts regarding life 
insurance, must control though a 
forfeiture should be the result. 

Puntuality in the payment of 
premiums in the case of a life in- 
surance policy is of the very es- 
sence of the contract and when 
payment is not made at the time 
the company has the right to for- 
feit if such is the contract.” 


Neither will the fact that disability 
may have occurred within the terms 


of a policy during the grace period 
be permitted to revive the policy when 
the conditions of a note given in pay- 
ment of the premium have not been 
met. 


Premium Not Paid 


In Talsky v. New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 244 A.D. 661, the de- 
fendant had reissued to the plaintiff 
a policy of life insurance containing 
disability benefits in October, 1928. 
The annual premium of $210.20 was 
payable on June 18. The premium 
due on June 18, 1933, was not paid. 
On July 18, 1933, within the statutory 
30-day period of grace, plaintiff 
requested an extension of time for 
payment. For that purpose he ex- 
ecuted and delivered to the plaintiff a 
note. By its terms, the plaintiff 
agreed that in addition to $37.50, paid 
in cash on account of the premium, 
the balance of $172.70, with interest 
at 5 per cent, would be paid on or 
before October 18, 1933. Plaintiff be- 
came totally and permanently disabled 
on July 4, 1933, and failed to pay the 
note when due. On June 29, 1934, 
plaintiff tendered to the defendant all 
arrears of premiums totalling $395 
and demanded reinstatement of the 
policy. Plaintiff argued that the note 
had cured any default existing prior 
thereto and thereby the policy was 
continued in force until October 18, 
1933, thus entitling him to recover for 
the disability which had previously 
occurred. Defendant refused, con- 
tending that since the note had not 
been paid, the policy had lapsed for 
the non-payment of the premium due 
June 18, 1933. 


Judgment for Defendant 


Judgment was given for the de- 
fendant company, the Court holding 
that the continued life of the policy 
was conditioned on the payment of 
the note when it matured. When the 
note was not paid, the conditional 
privilege was lost and the original de- 
fault as of June 18, 1933, remained. 
The Court disposed of the argument 
of plaintiff that the default did not 
occur until after the plaintiff was 
disabled in the following language: 


“The contention proceeds upon 
the theory that there was no de- 
fault until the expiration of the 
period of grace on July 18, 1933, 
and that the disability having oc- 
curred on July 4, 1933, the plaintiff 
was entitled to the restoration of 
the policy under subdivision 4 of 
section 1 upon tender of the ar- 
rears of premium with interest at 
five per cent. The fallacy of the 
argument lies in the assumption 
that the default did not occur un- 
til the period of grace had expired 
rather than on June 18, 1933, when 
the premium became due. The peri- 
od of grace was allowed to prevent 
a forfeiture of the policy. It did 
not change the date on which the 
premium was payable. Consequent- 
ly, there was default when the pre- 
mium became due and was not 
paid, on June 18, 1933. Otherwise. 
there would be thirteen months’ 
insurance for twelve months of 
premium. Such a_ construction 
would not accord with the terms 
nor with the intent of the policy.” 


It is thus apparent that favors ex- 
tended to policyholders will always be 
favors and that policyholders cannot 
avoid disastrous effects of forfeiture 
except by complying with the terms 
of their contracts. 





a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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BANKERS NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
MontTc.iair, New JERSEY 


NE of the contracts featured by this company is their Life Expecta- 

tion policy which was introduced to the field force on July |, 1930, 
and at the present time accounts for 17% of the paid-for issues of the 
company. 

The Life Expectation policy offers the maximum life insurance protection 
at the least possible guaranteed cost. The policy is constructed to enable 
policyholders to know the present and future cost of the contract, which 
enables them to budget their expenses accordingly. 

While the Life Expectation plan is participating, dividends are not ex- 
pected until five years, and after that they are expected to be small because 
of the low premium involved. 

This plan is ideal for business insurance, as after about four years, con- 
sidering the cash values in the policy, it shows up more favorably than Term 
Insurance, and in addition, it affords permanent insurance at low cost for 
the full amount until the expectancy age, at which time the policy continues 
at the regular premium for one-half of the face amount. 

In many ways the Life Expectation plan overcomes the objections that 
are raised in connection with Annual Renewable Term insurance, or any 
other Term plan as it provides for a guaranteed low-cost and permanent 
insurance protection. It permits an individual to own his full requirement 
of life insurance protection at the younger ages when the responsibilities 
are the greatest, and the income still in its formative stage. 

At the expectancy age, when the need for pure life insurance protection 
is not so great as the dependents of the individual are by that time self- 
supporting, perhaps independent, and the needs of the individual at that 
period are not so great, the cash value in the policy may be converted to 
the purchase of a life income annuity plan. 

This policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum amount 
of $5,000. The maximum amount carried is $15,000; written, $100,000. The 
cash value on this policy is available at the end of the third policy year 
without the payment of the ensuing year's premium. There is no surrender 





charge after the tenth policy year. 


60 years. 


$28 91; age 55, $36.66; age 60, $47.53. 





This policy may also be issued with waiver of premium disability, dis- 
ability income and double indemnity benefits. Disability income is limited 
to $100 per month; double indemnity $25,000. The age limits are 15 to 


The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under modes of 
settlement is 4%; on dividends left to accumulate 4!/4%/. This policy does 
not participate until the end of the fifth year. Payment of dividends are 
not contingent upon the payment of the following year's premium. If no 
election is made as to the application of dividends they will be paid in cash. 

Annual premium rates for quinquennial ages for the Life Expectation 
policy per $1,000 are: Age 15, $10.43; age 20, $11.33; age 25, $12.62; 
age 30, $14.15; age 35, $16.38; age 40, $19.13; age 45, $23.24; age 50, 








Kansas City Life New 
Income Rider 


Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany has introduced an _ unusual 
new policy feature called “Extra 
Monthly Income Rider” which may 
be attached to almost any form of 
policy. At the death of the insured, 
in addition to the immediate payment 
in one sum of the face amount of the 
policy, the monthly income of $10 
per $1,000 of the face amount is 
payable for a period of 10, 15 or 20 
years after death of the -insured. 

The extra monthly income is pay- 
able only if the insured dies within 
the period stated in the rider. In the 
event the rider is issued to provide 
for payment of the extra monthly in- 
come within 10 years from the date 
of the policy then the extra monthly 
income is payable for 10 years after 
the death of the insured; in like man- 
ner with the 15 and 20-year periods. 
In the event the insured dies after 
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the 10, 15 or 20-year period expires, 
the extra monthly income is payable. 
Premiums are payable only for the 
length of period selected. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany stresses the flexibility of the 
new policy feature and its attractive- 
ness to the small buyer. 


Equitable of Iowa Increases 
Non-Participating Rates 


The Equitable of Iowa has an- 
nounced changes in their non-par- 
ticipating rates averaging an increase 
of expressly 2 per cent on regular 
premiums of insurance. The minimum 
non-participating policy issued is $2,- 
000 and $2,500 on one endowment. 

Annuity results have been reduced 
from the 3% per cent to the 3 per 
cent assumption under the income 
continuation contracts. Cash values 
of these contracts are based on the 
3 per cent assumption as previously. 


va 
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Payments To Policyholders 
Cited by T. M. Riehle 


Theodore M. Riehle of New York, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, assembled in its 
forty-eighth annual convention at 
Denver, stated that the grand total 
of all benefits paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries by all United States 
companies from the beginning of legal 
reserve life insurance in this country, 
that is, 1845 up to and including 1936, 
amounted to about $41,900,000,000 in 
these 92 years. 

Reviewing this in the light of re- 
cent years, it is interesting to note 
that since the end of 1929, American 
life insurance companies have paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries over 
$18,000,000,000—enough, for example, 
to provide an income of $150 a month 
to more than a million families for 10 
years. 

In 1936 alone, the amount paid out 
was $2,400,000,000. 

Upsetting the old idea that “you 
have to die to win,” $1,460,000,000— 
more than 60 per cent of the total 
amount paid out in that one year— 
went to living policyholders. 


Women Policyholders Increase 


Not so many years ago, most people 
looked upon life insurance as some- 
thing for men alone. But now, more 
and more women are discovering its 
benefits and are rapidly joining the 
ranks of America’s 64,000,000 policy- 
holders. 

In 1915, the number of policies 
owned by women was probably not 
more than 3 per cent of the total. 
Today, life insurance companies are 
reporting that the number of policies 
issued to women is running as high 
as 26 per cent of the total. 

Only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population lives in America, yet 
Americans own 70 per cent of the 
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world’s life insurance. And yet Amer- 
ica is amazingly uninsured. The total 
insurance in force in this country rep- 
resents only about a year and eight 
months of income. The average is 
a trifle over $800 of insurance for 
each person, which, after paying 
medical and funeral expenses, leaves 
little or nothing for living dependents. 
Premiums were 5.9 per cent of na- 
tional income in 1936. In that year, 
national income was $62,056,000,000 
and the premium income was $3,673,- 
053,438. The human life values of 
Americans, estimated recently at $1,- 
200,000,000,000, or about four times 
the total of all property values of the 
country, have been far from covered 
by life insurance. 

In 1900 only one person in eight 
owned life insurance. Today, every 
other American owns a life insurance 
policy. In other words, 64,000,000 
Americans are building up future 
security for themselves and their 
families, step by step, through life in- 
surance. These millions of foresighted 
Americans, and their families, too, 
stand to benefit from the $104,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance now in force. 


64,000,000 Own Life Insurance 


Mr. Riehle pointed out that the as- 
sets of American legal reserve life in- 
surance companies, totaling approx- 
imately $26,000,000,000, are really 
owned by 64,0€0,000 men and women 
who are policyholders. This army of 
provident people have pooled their re- 
sources and are expressing their 
American love for freedom, by band- 
ing together to achieve individual 
security, security against leaving de- 
pendent families if they die too soon 
and against their own dependence 
upon others if they live too long. 

Although the average purchaser of 
life insurance visualizes his purchase 
as protection and security for his 
family aid himself, his premium dol- 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cr of the contracts featured by this company is their "Retirement 
Income Policy" introduced to the field force on August |, 1932, and 
which at the present time accounts for 20.52% of the paid-for issues of 
the company. 

This form of contract is issued to mature at age 55, 60 and 65 and is 
similar to the company's regular endowment contracts except that instead 
of the same amount being payable at death and at endowment maturity, 
a larger amount is payable at maturity. 

This policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum amount 
of $1,000 face amount and $10.00 monthly income at maturity. The maximum 
amount carried is $100,000; written $200,000. At the end of the tenth year 
ihe full reserve is available on this policy without the payment of the 
ensuing year's premium. 

This policy may also be issued with disability income (males), waiver of 
premium disability and double indemnity benefits. Disability income is 
issued to male lives only and ranges from $50.00 per month at ages 15-20 
to $250.00 per month at ages .2! to 50. Waiver of premium disability 
ranges from $10,000 to $25,000 on male and $5,000 to $20,000 on female 
lives. Double indemnity ranges from $5,000 to $25,000 on male and from 
$5,000 to $10,000 on female lives. 

In addition to the above benefits for an additional extra premium the 
“Continuous Monthly Income Rider" may be attached to retirement income 
policies for the purpose of providing an income to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured whether death occurs prior or subsequent to the matur- 
ity of the policy. 

The featured settlement options of this contract are: I—If the insured 
be living at maturity, he will receive a monthly income of $10.00 for 120 
months certain and continuous for the remainder of his lifetime, or he may 
elect to take the maturity value in cash; 2—In the event of the death of 
the insured before maturity, a monthly income of $10.00 per $1,000 of 
insurance will be payable to the beneficiary for a guaranteed period of 
120 months. Instead of these guaranteed monthly payments the bene- 
ficiary may take in cash $1,000 unless otherwise provided by the insured. 
If at the death of the insured the cash value be larger than $1,000, which 
is the case for a short period before maturity, the 120 monthly payments 
will be increased proportionately. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under modes of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3'/2%. This policy is par- 
ticipating at the end of the second year and dividends are not dependent 
upon payment of the succeeding year's premium. If no election is made 
as to the application of dividends they will be paid in cash. 

The age limits on this type of contract are 10 to 55 years. No policy, 
however, will be issued for durations of less than 10 years. 

Annual premium rates per $1,000 on the Retirement Income policy (male) 
without disability or double indemnity benefits, at representative ages are: 
age at issue 10, $18.99; age 15, $20.67; age 20, $23.59; age 25, $27.38; 
age 30, $32.45; age 35, $39.41; age 40, $49.38; age 45, $64.59; age 50, 
$90.03; age 55, $140.28. 





lars are really far more than that. 








The three billions invested in rail- 


The moment he purchases a policy he 
becomes a shareholder in American 
industry, an invester in community 
development, a participant in farm 
financing. For the policyholder’s dol- 
lar, while being carefully conserved, 
must also be kept at work because the 
interest it earns is an important 
factor in keeping the cost of insur- 
ance as low as possible. 


Assets in Industry 


The dollars of sixty-four million 
American life insurance owners are 
financing the purchase of homes, 
farms, and places for business. Five 
billion dollars of life insurance money 
is invested in first mortgages—enough 
money to build 20 cities, each with 
thirty-five thousand homes. Another 
five and one-half billions of life insur- 
ance funds is helping finance Federal, 
State, municipal and county govern- 
ments — a fund sufficient to build 
schools for eight million children. 


road securities would be adequate to 
put ten streamlined trains on every 
thousand miles of track in the United 
States. Public utility investments 
totaling two and one-half billion dol- 
lars are playing their part in better 
and cheaper light, heat, power and 
communications. 


Policyholder's Dollar 


The policyholder’s dollar is working 
for him and his family, and at the 
same time is helping to create more 
jobs, more business, more industry, 
and a better country in which to live, 
continued Mr. Riehle. 

Life insurance companies are not 
great rich corporations in the usual 
meaning of the term but great ag- 
gregations of human beings. Life in- 
surance is a social and economic insti- 
tution, not a mere commercial enter- 
prise operating on the two major 
premises of supply and demand and 
profit and loss. 
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Building Prestige Through 
Planned Work 


“Building Prestige” was the theme 
of an interesting session of the John 
Hancock Agency Leaders convention 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Six John Hancock leaders discussed 
the subject from different angles. 
First speaker on the program was 
Nathan Litwack, whose subject was 
“Building Prestige Through Planning 
Your Work.” 

“I most definitely do have a plan 
of work,” said Mr. Litwack. “It is 
vitally important to have one to elim- 
inate that uneasy feeling of waiting 
for something to break, not knowing 
what to do next, whom to see, or 
where to go. This has tended to in- 
crease my knowledge of the business, 
to improve my ability to control sales 
situations, and to build up my self- 
confidence.” 

Outlining his plan, Mr. Litwack 
said that he lists each month the 
names of approximately one hundred 
carefully selected people, and then 
breaks down this list into weekly and 
daily schedules. Except in unusual 
cases, he sees no prospect other than 
by appointment, which he makes in 
advance by telephone. The telephone 
call usually follows a letter describ- 
ing the service which Mr. Litwack 
feels will interest the prospect, based 
on advance information he has se- 
cured. 

“T have found,” said Mr. Litwack, 
“that seeing prospects by appoint- 
ment establishes prestige for me in 
their minds, since they recognize the 
fact that I respect their time, and that 
my work is so planned that I have 
no time to waste myself. Occasionally 
I make an appointment only to find 
upon arrival that my prospect is pre- 
occupied, and cannot see me for per- 
haps a half hour or so. In such an 
instance I do not sit around waiting, 
but make another appointment, indi- 
cating that my schedule is so ar- 
ranged that I cannot wait.” 





Two or Three Luncheon 
Appointments 


Mr. Litwack has a list of prominent 
policyholders with letters of recom- 
mendation from them which he uses 
as an aid in building prestige and 
easing the interview. It is also part 
of his plan to have two or three 
luncheon appointments each week 
with influential men, usually at a club 
where the most substantial business 
and professional men of the com- 
munity dine. Citing an example of its 
effect, Mr. Litwack said, “Several 
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-Prospecting 


days ago I interviewed a prospect 
who remarked that he was not aware 
that I knew the president of his bank, 
with whom he had observed me hav- 
ing luncheon that day. When I told 
him that the president was a policy- 
holder of mine, and showed him a 
letter of recommendation from him, 
he was more than willing to discuss 
his personal affairs.” 

To emphasize the importance of 
building prestige through association 
with leaders, Mr. Litwack told the 
story of the friend of the internation- 
al banker, Rothschild, who approached 
him for a loan. Mr. Rothschild re- 
fused the loan, but he offered him 
something which was worth much 
more. “I will walk arm in arm with 
you,” offered Mr. Rothschild, “the 
entire length of the exchange, and 
that will give you unlimited credit.” 

Mr. Litwack establishes prestige 
with groups of prospective insurance 
buyers by giving occasional talks on 
life insurance or relative subjects 
such as inheritance taxes, wills, the 
need of insurance by partnerships and 
corporations, etc. 

“Recently, as a result of a talk be- 
fore an association of merchants,” 
observed Mr. Litwack, “I secured 
prospects which I was able to develop 
into approximately $200,000 of busi- 
ness insurance within a short time 
thereafter. I am fully convinced that 
the prestige established by this talk 
was the dominant factor in securing 








TODAY IS TOMORROW 


“Today is the tomorrow that you were 
speaking about yesterday.” Did you say, 
“It's too hot today, I'll make that call 
tomorrow"... "It's raining today; might 
get my feet wet if | venture out. Oh, well, 
tomorrow's another day"... “I'm kinda 
tired. Had a big night last night. Guess 
it won't hurt me to loaf today. I'll make 
up for it tomorrow" ... “He's probably 
not in the mood to buy insurance today. 
I'll see him tomorrow" ... "I've only made 
five or six calls today. I'll make twelve 
or more tomorrow." Then, lo, to your 
surprise you woke up the next day to find 
that it really was “tomorrow.” Did you 
keep your promise to yourself and fulfill 
what you had planned to do? Usually 
the answer is "no." It's much easier to 
begin to think about it for the next day 
and we are so apt to keep on repeat- 
ing the tale that we end up with a lot 
of wasted time, lost business, and less 
income, {t's a case of “might have" and 
"if." Do it today! Tomorrow brings 
its own work.—Acacia News Ticker 








this business. As a definite part of 
my work plan, I go on record in the 
agency as to my objectives for the 
year. The fact that my associates 
have knowledge of my plans puts me 
under constant and tremendous pres- 
sure to follow through, as I value 
highly the respect of my associates.” 


There Are Prospects 
Galore 


“When I entered the insurance 
business, I was anxious to have peo- 
ple say of me, John Hoover has come 
out on top of the pile, not by taking 
advantage of his neighbors, but by 
helping them’, said John Hoover of 
Columbus, Ohio, the subject of whose 
talk was “Building Prestige, Pros- 
pects Galore.” 

Mr. Hoover had been in the invest- 
ment business before the market crash 
and there learned the value of pres- 
tige. He had observed that the sales- 
men who made the most money were 
those who had done a good job for 
buyers who were willing to recom- 
mend them to their friends. He car- 
ried this thought with him into the 
insurance business, which he decided 
to enter because in his community 
of Findlay, a town of about 20,000 
population, he had observed that there 
was a large market for life insurance 
in his section, although only three 
men there had achieved reputations 
as successful life underwriters. 

“Having been in the investment 
business,” said Mr. Hoover, “I knew 
that people who had money were not 
investing in securities at the time. 
Few insurance men I knew were 
thinking or talking in terms of in- 
vestment; therefore, I decided to cap- 
italize on this fact. I talked annui- 
ties, retirement plans and investment 
and my clients told me it was a dif- 
ferent story than they usually heard 
from life insurance men. As a matter 
of fact, I actually sold more protec- 
tion plans than I did investments; 
yet I established my reputation by 
tapping the kind of business not being 
solicited by everyone else. Later I 
discovered that the tax situation was 
a real problem with men of wealth, 
so I qualified myself to talk to them 
on this subject. As you all know, 
when a man takes the time and puts 
in the required amount of study on 
tax problems, the things he finds out 
soon begin to suggest prospects to 
him. And there are items of great. 
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and Selling. 


interest and value which can be point- 
ed out to the individual. In spite of 
all that has been written and said 
on this subject, I have found that the 
field is not crowded by any means. 
A favorable reputation built on a 
service of this kind gets around among 
people in the community and many 
times I have heard men say, ‘You 
ought to see So-and-So about this,’ 
and be perfectly willing to give me 
any kind of introduction I wanted. 


I Knew I Could Help 


Someone 


“From my previous investment ex- 
perience, I knew that if I could help 
someone with life insurance problems, 
whether I made a sale or not, I estab- 
lished prestige in that person’s eyes, 
and he was willing to help me. In 
other words, when I made one sale 
in the investment business, I might 
be referred to several others under 
very favorable circumstances, who 
would buy larger lines than I had 
sold the original purchaser. Using 
this analogy in the life insurance 
business, I began to realize that as I 
made contacts and sales, I would get 
more good prospects from these same 
people.” 

Mr. Hoover told how a favorable 
reputation at his local bank became 
the source of much new business. He 
presented a plan for wholesale insur- 
ance on the employees to the Cashier 
who placed it before the Board of 
Directors and the plan went into 
effect. He also sold the Cashier insur- 
ance on his life and was referred by 
him to many more good prospects. As 
the Cashier has the reputation of 
being one of the outstanding bankers 
in the state, the prestige was inval- 
uable, 


One Instance That I 


Remember 

“One early instance is very vivid 
in my memory. The Vice President 
of this Oil Company was an older 
man and uninsurable; therefore, I 
had not called upon him. One day he 
phoned me and asked me to be at his 
office at a certain time. He said, 
‘John, I have been watching you for 
the past year and have heard many 
favorable comments on the way you 
transact your business. An _ insur- 
ance agent whom I have known for 








MAKING BELIEVE 


A well known life insurance executive 
recommends to men who get into a rut 
that they “make believe" they have just 
located in their territory and go about 
seeking the business just as if they were 
newcomers. The result, he states, is in- 
variably a surprising number of new pros- 
pects, new friends and new business that 
are brought about when the agent gets a 
different viewpoint, makes new contacts 
and works with increased vigor. 








years has been trying to sell me a 
policy on my nephew and I have de- 
cided to buy, but I am not going to 
buy it from him—I am buying 
$25,000 from you. What plan do 
you suggest?’ 

“This man recommended me to the 
General Counsel of the Company. I 
sold him a sizable policy, and since 
have written his wife and son. This 
prestige I gained led to my selling 
several other attorneys in the Legal 
Department of their corporation.” 

“All my prospects are referred,” 
said Joseph N. Desmon of Buffalo, 
New York, in a talk on Building 
Prestige Through Knowledge in Ac- 
tion. Mr. Desmon goes direct to the 
prospect with the following approach: 

“Your friend, Mr. So-and-So, sug- 
gested that I stop in and talk with 
you. My business is life insurance; 
however, I am not here to attempt to 
sell you life insurance today. Your 
friend was going to give me either a 
card or letter of introduction to you, 
because he was extremely well pleased 
with the service I recently rendered 
him. He even thought of calling you 
on the telephone. However, on second 
thought, he decided that if I just told 
you that he sent me, I would not need 
any other introduction, and that you 
would give me a few minutes of your 
time to tell my story.” 

“Without exception,” said Mr. Des- 
mon, “this leads me immediately into 
a real interview. The knowledge 
that I consider has built me the great- 
est prestige is a thorough knowledge 
of settlement options and policy pro- 
I always carry with me a 
program, and 


visions. 
hypothetical analysis, 
audit for demonstration purposes, and 
go at once into my demonstration, 
assuming he will give me the neces- 
sary time to tell my story. 

“A great many prospects do not 
understand these benefits, and they 


must be made to realize that the value 
of their present life insurance can 
be enhanced from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent without additional cost, by 
the use of settlement options. 


Ten or Fifteen 


Minutes 


“After I have completed my dem- 
onstration, which takes from 10 to 15 
minutes, I proceed to secure the pros- 
pect’s policies for analysis purposes. 
The policies are completely analyzed 
and the facts recorded on a specially 
designed work sheet. In making up 
this work sheet, I learn much about 
the prospect, and when I have com- 
pleted it, I can see his entire insur- 
ance estate as a single unit. 

“The next step is a definite ap- 
pointment requested over the tele- 
phone in which the prospect is told 
that I will need from thirty minutes 
to an hour of his undivided attention. 
In this interview I fill in a special 
form, giving the cash requirements 
of a family on the death of the pros- 
pect, minimum family income require- 
ments for various periods, amount 
necessary for education of his chil- 
dren, retirement income desired, etc. 

“I also complete a special form 
covering general estate resources, 
real estate, stocks, bonds, etc. Hav- 
ing secured all this information and 
data, I inform the prospect that it 
will be necessary for me to go back to 
my office and determine just how 
nearly we can do what he wishes with 
the estate he now owns. By this time, 
he is thoroughly impressed with the 
professional aspect of my work. The 
next time I see him, I can show him 
a complete program, the exact num- 
ber of dollars he is already invest- 
ing, and the additional amount re- 
quired to completely round out his 
program. At this point, my client is 
usually ready and willing to look at 
the proposal I have prepared. 

“All this may appear like a lot 
of work for one sale,” said Mr. Des- 
mon, “but bear in mind that I pick 
up on the average, one new set of 
policies each week, and have from five 
to ten sets in different stages of com- 
pletion at all times. I close better 
than two-thirds of the cases worked 
upon, and the average size policy is 
from ten to eleven thousand. In a 
programming job of this kind, where 
the individual’s personal problems are 
so carefully considered and so thor- 
oughly worked out, I unquestionably 
establish a client who is off the mar- 
ket as far as other insurance men 
are concerned.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Ray T. Moore, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been appointed 
district manager for the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
succeeding George G. Stevenson, of Cedar Rapids, who 
becomes general agent of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis in Des Moines. 


C. R. Ingebritsen has been appointed general agent for 
the Central Life Assurance Society of Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Janesville, Wis. In a recent contest he ranked 
second among producers of the Central Life to qualify for 
its convention in Denver. 

H. Sheridan Baketel, 39-year-old member of the C. B. 
Knight Agency in New York, has been appointed manager 
of the Philadelphia agency of the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati. 

L. S. Becker, of the St. Louis agency of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, has been promoted to the post 
of general agent for St. Louis, succeeding J. S. Braunig, 
who resigned. 


R. R. Anderson has been appointed supervisor of the 
John B. Campbell agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. at St. Louis. 


Harry E. Carmitchel has been named general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska in four Missouri counties, with 
headquarters at Sedalia. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Rocky Mountain agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at Denver was observed last 
week, with W. R. Wilkinson, Denver general agent, pre- 
siding. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The National Association of Industrial Insurance Agents, 
at its first convention, held in Washington recently, elected 
the following directors: W. L. Bristow, Richmond, Va.; 
E. C. Rothery, Washington; Frank Deegan, Baltimore; 
John M. Downey, Philadelphia, and Goeden Louk, Wash- 
ington. 

Industrial and ordinary life insurance agents of Albany 
organized under the American Federation of Industrial and 
Ordinary Insurance Agents and elected permanent officers 
at a recent meeting at the Labor Temple, according to 
George Cox, A. F. of L. organizer for the eastern New 
York district. The officers elected comprise: President, 
Theodore Homer; vice-president, Joseph Brady; recording- 
secretary, Sam Cappel; financial secretary, Frank Traver; 
treasurer, Moe Hoffman. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Life Underwriters’ Association at its 
recent annual meeting elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Bennett D. Bell; vice-president, H. H. Holbrook; trea- 
surer, Charles Morse; secretary, William C. Shouldice, Jr. 


A cup, won by the Greenville (S. C.) Life Underwriters’ 
Association for its membership work during 1937, was pre- 
sented to the organization lately by B. C. Fletcher, retiring 
president. P. L. Whitlock, the new president, was installed. 


The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will hold a dinner meeting at the Newark Athletic 
Club September 13. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The National Lead Co. of New York has provided more 
than 5,000 employees with a total of approximately $18,- 
000,000 of group life insurance, supplementing a group 
retirement annuity program inaugurated by the company 
last January; both plans are underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life of New York. 














AS I LIVE) »: 


ANDOM Observations: Things I dislike: Me 

attempting to show my daughter Stefa exactly 
how to fry a chicken and reaching from behind to 
demonstrate my meaning. Hot metal, I should know 
from reading “The Iron Age” is no respector of 
persons who do not respect it. The second degree 
burn goes from “here to here” on my so-called 
writing hand; I dislike such impatience as was 
demonstrated by my son-in-law, Dr. S. J. Nakashian, 
when, having forgotten the key to his car he at- 
tempted a strong man act on one of the front 
windows; result: seventeen stitches in his energetic 
right arm and another vacation which he does not 
want. All of which might suggest that Dr. Dublin, 
of the Metropolitan Life and his staff of statisticians 
are working close to facts when they figure that 
all accidents are not “Jay Walking” nor “Reckless 
Driving.” Too many of such do happen in the home 
and are due to personal carelessness. 

ad * * 

HINGS I liked: Joe Williams in the “World- 

Telly” giving an expert’s explanation of exactly 
how the four-day postponement of the Louis-Farr 
brawl might affect each of them. Both, he predicted, 
would be four days older—and went from there to 
give us the low-down on the Giants and Cubs, not 
forgetting to give the management of the Brooklyn 
“Dodgers” an as well-deserved and as efficient a 
verbal spanking as these old eyes have seen in a 
long time. (Do you folks think the Giants might, 
maybe, get into the World’s Series?) 

+ * * 

LIKED, also, Walter P. Chrysler’s story of his 
| life—the Life of an American Workman—ap- 
pearing serially in the Saturday Evening Post. And 
despite the rather fulsome praise given it by Major 
Bowes in his weekly radio broadcast. I had read the 
first two instalments with mild interest and figured 
that the Major, also, must make a living. The very 
next issue, however, convinced me that the Gong- 
Man was not talking through his hat. “A Great 
Human Document,” the Major called it (if it is per- 
missible to call upon a sometimes faulty memory), 
and it is that and more. It’s dynamite! 

* * x 


LIKED this story especially because it tended 
to make a liar out of the late Mr. Hill, the Empire 
Builder in the western railroads, when Mr. Hill 


| 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Paul F. Clark, general agent for the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at Boston, was recently elected president of the 
company’s general agents’ association at the convention 
of agency leaders of the company at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Other officers elected include: Vice-presidents, 
Dan W. Flickinger, Indianapolis, and Lloyd J. Lynch, Min- 
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said, quoting from memory again, “If you haven’t 
the ability to save, the seed of success is not within 
you.” Well, Walter P. Chrysler had saved a 
couple of hundred dollars when he first visited an 
automobile show in Detroit, Mich., and a $5,000 
Locomobile caught his eye. From the moment he 
saw that car, he said, he did not worry about his 
savings. “Where can I borrow the other four thou- 
sand and some odd dollars?” was his then principal 
concern. Moral: He got it. Another moral: The 
ear paid dividends. 
~ al 

UST a second more on this story and you folks 

may leave—or have you left? Anyway, the man 
who loaned W. P. the difference for the purchase 
of the Locomobile called him in years later, after 
Chrysler was rich and retired, and asked him to 
salvage a badly tangled automobile plant. He didn’t 
want the job, but finally agreed to do it for the 
sake of friendship and $1,000,000 a year—or was 
it $2,000,000? Anyway, it was one or the other, and 
after all, what is a million between friends? He 
had full authority in the reorganization of this 
plant and his first act was to go into the office of 
the president of the company and say: “Hello, Jim, 
your salary is going to be cut from $150,000 to 
$75,000.” (Approximate but close quotation.) You're 
not joking, Walter? Walter was not joking. 

* * * 

O much for book reviews, except to give proper 

credit to Boyden Sparkes, who did the collabora- 
tion with Mr. Chrysler. Now comes some purely 
personal piffle. What are you going to do when your 
wife has been away for a two weeks’ vacation and 
writes: “I may stay another week.” Well, I’ll tell 
you, compromise and allow her to stay another week. 
It is almost analogous with the way I met the 
weather of the past two weeks here in New York. 
The first week was hitting new highs in both heat 
and humidity and, as I was just about ready to 
write a “Heat Column,” a north-easter blew in 
with rain. So, I let it rain, although presently I 
am seriously considering writing a strong letter 
to either the Mayor or the Weatherman. How 
was it out in Denver, you lucky people? 
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AND THE FIELD 


neapolis; secretary, C. A. Duffield, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
William B. Ackerman, Cincinnati. 

Mortgage loans made by the New York Life Insurance Co. 
during the first seven months of 1937 totaled $19,647,943 
on 1,461 properties, according to figures recently made pub- 
lic by President Alfred L. Aiken. 

At the recent White Sulphur Springs convention of John 
Hancock Mutual Life general agency leaders, President 
Guy W. Cox was presented with 1600 applications, repre- 
senting $7,500,000 of life insurance produced in a special 
12-day drive. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield, spoke on “Life Insurance and 
the Business Man” at a recent meeting of the Denver Ki- 
wanis Club. 

Twenty-seven agents of the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines were awarded membership in the company’s Pio- 
neer Club and rewarded with a trip to the club’s 1937 con- 
vention at Del Monte, Cal. 

The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska will 
hold its annual agency convention at Lincoln September 30- 
October 1. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford is opening a 
branch office in the Bankers building, Milwaukee. 

The Sun Life Insurance Co. of America, Baltimore, has 
been licensed in Ohio. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Emile P. Arnautou, former manager of the Huntington 
Park district in Los Angeles for the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the company, effective September 7, and will 
be associated with Freeman D. Smith, superintendent of 
agencies, in the Canadian district. 

Ernest D. Ward, who has been in charge of advertising 
and publicity at the central office of the New York state 
insurance department for several years, has resigned to 
join the group department at the home office of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. He will be succeeded at the 
central office by Ralph R. Boyer. 

Earl C. Wightman has resigned as vice-president and a 
member of the board of directors of the Lincoln National 
Life at Fort Wayne, Ind., to enter private business at 
Gary, Ind. 

The Bankers Life Co. of Iowa has appointed W. A. 
Doherty, one of its Pacific Coast salesmen, as eastern Ore- 
gon supervisor. 


DEATHS 


Victor E. Beamer, 45, Florida state manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at Miami, Fla. 

Henry McLane, 75, Chicago agent for the Provident Mu- 
tual Life for the past twenty-one years. 

Paul A. Wendland, 56, agent for the Home Life of New 
York for the past twenty years, at Chicago. 

James E. Mittendorf, 26, salesman for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Toledo, in an automobile accident. 
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Saint Louis, the capital of 
conservatism and the seat of 
solidity, has always been a 


When 


Missouri says “Show me”, 


hard city to sell. 


Saint Louis says, “Prove it”. 

Saint Louisans have been 
purchasing from the Saint 
Louis Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company since 1857. 
This company has success- 
fully proven to Saint Louis 
and to the Middle West that 
its honest; intelligent and 
economical management is 
the surest road to stability 


and safety. 


There is a better future in 


a company with a good past. 
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Saint Lous MuTvA. 


, Life Insurance Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 
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O. J. Arnold on 


Social Security 
(Continued from page 14) 


memory of all of us is our descent 
into economic depression, devastating 
retribution for the frenzy of world 
speculation that had its beginnings 
in the destruction of hundreds of bil- 
lions of material and human wealth 
during the World War. 

Swift on the heels of economic de- 
pression, poverty and privation re- 
turned to a large number of our 
people. Security became once more a 
live issue, even though a scant ten 
years ago a great political campaign 
was being waged on the promise of 
“Lasting Prosperity for All.” 

As in every such crisis, old substi- 
tutes for security were brought out 
under new guises. The lunatic fringe 
on either side sought to make capital 
out of men’s confusion. Disillusioned 
peoples all over the world were easily 
led off into by-paths. And so it is 
today, after seven years of depression 
and slow recovery, that we find in- 
security still abroad and civilization 
still faltering, still seeing the path 
ahead but faintly and still facing a 
great crisis in the progress of secu- 
rity for society. 

But you who are daily workers in 
the task of building security for so- 
ciety—let me put to you these pro- 
posals: 

There are those who now say we 
shall have a permanent and increas- 
ing poverty-stricken class in America 
which must be supported by our gov- 
ernment. When we look back upon 
the fight against poverty, can we 
consider this proposal as anything 
but an invitation to surrender? 

There are those who believe Com- 
munism and Fascism and other forms 
of dictatorship are the ultimate solu- 
tion of our security. Can we with 
sanctity return to the belief that 
monarchs, dictators or any other rul- 
ing class can give security to our 
people as a gift? 

There are those who would tell us 
that the way to security for our 
people lies in permanently restricting 
their productive effort. Can we look 
upon the advance of plenty and the 
retreat of privation and believe that 
this is the path to security? Can we 
believe that restriction of our pro- 
ductive power and our wealth is the 
answer as long as any large propor- 
tion of our population still is living 
on a bare subsistence level? 

There are those who would tell us 
that we have exhausted all the possi- 
bilities in the American ideal and 
that we must seek a new course. But 
can we agree with this contention 





when 86 per cent of the heads of fam- 
ilies on relief have only a common 
school education or less, when 40 per 
cent of the unemployable heads of 
families are widows with children to 
care for, and when the incidence of 
sickness among families on relief is 
40 per cent higher than that of non- 
relief families? 

Finally, let me ask you—What is 
the course we must take in the name 
of a humane and a civilized people? 
Can we turn back to compromise? 
Can we rest content with a level of 
well-being which merely tides over a 
large proportion of our population 
from one day’s misery to the next? 
Abraham Lincoln said: “This govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” Does not that 
warning apply equally to those who 
say we must have an America that is 
part secure and part insecure? 

I believe that every thinking man 
will quickly see the fallacy in each of 
these proposals. The simple fact is 
that none of them recognizes what all 
history has proved again and again 
—that a productive, a vigorous, and 
a creative people, working in and 
through such institutions as they may 
inspire, afford the only promise of a 
true security. To assume that secu- 
rity can be a gift to a people who are 
not in themselves vigorously produc- 
tive and creative is to assume the im- 
possible. Government should encour- 
age these creative forces at all times; 
for that purpose democratic govern- 
ment exists. Government, moreover, 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Metropolitan adver- 
tisement in September maga- 
zines,* “Hope Chests—for 
husbands,” may present a new 
thought to many prospects. 


In the old-fashioned hope 
chest, the daughter of the 
house placed her hopes and 
dreams along with bits of fin- 
ery. Its modern counterpart for 
husbands—a typical strong- 
box—contains Life insurance 
policies. 


These policies, as a part of a 
well-planned Life Insurance 
Program, will assure the young 
husband that Ais hopes and 
dreams for his family’s future 


will be fulfilled. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


teges of our two weeks in the Adirondacks was 
the complete absence of life insurance agents. Not 
that we don’t like life insurance agents; in fact, we 
have talked to so many and know quite a number on 
such intimate terms that we regard them as men in 
a high bracket of quality and character. But we took 
the train out of the Grand Central several weeks ago 
with the determination that the fortnight’s hegira 
would not be a busman’s holiday. And not only did 
we not see a life agent anywhere in the thick woods 
around Cranberry Lake or teetering in a shaky row- 
boat up in Brandy Brook with a trout rod flicking over 
the smooth water, but the subject of life insurance, in 
any of its possible ramifications, was verboten. On 
previous holidays we had found that mention of our 
association with the life insurance business was fraught 
with consequences. There was the irascible tourist, 
for example, who would immediately take up the cudgels 
against life insurance because his cousin Eddie, due 
to a prolonged moment of forgetfulness, had lapsed 
his policy and found himself in trying circumstances as 
a result. Or the hotel’s outstanding controversialist 
who would argue loudly at the drop of anybody’s hat 
and preferred the meaty subject of insurance as a 
motif. Not that we shirked the onus of putting them 
straight on certain misunderstood angles, but we were 
never sanguine as to the constructive effects of hotel 
porch forensics. e 


Co. of the unadvertised but inestimable advan- 


HIS year, however, we decided to get away from it all, and 

therefore hung up our hat, fishing tackle and various other 
impediments in a little log cabin nestling at the edge of Cran- 
berry Lake. There was no porch rocking-chair fleet to sidestep, 
no ladies of uncertain age and sharp features to beguile with 
merry persiflage. Nothing of the sort. There was merely the 
scrubby face of our pet mountain in back of the cabin to climb 
when the mood was on us, the lure of the temperamental trout, 
the crazy laugh of the occasional loon as it dipped over the lake. 
And if we thought of life insurance at all it was to wonder how 
long we had before the semi-annual premium notice came through 
the mail, advising us to dig up the necessary wherewith or else 
find ourself in Cousin Eddie's predicament. 


OW that we’re back in the aromatic vicinity of 
N the Times Square Shuttle and along the humid 
streets of Manhattan, the trout stream and the back- 
woods trail form the lacy pattern of things that might 
have happened somewhere in the dim past. The open 
season is here again, not for trout but for life agency 
meetings and company conventions and instead of ex- 
ecuting a fancy jack-knife into the cool depths of a 
lake, we'll have to confine our daily exercise to jotting 
down notes on So-and-So’s ideas on mortality tables 
or the importance of the investment problem in view 
of declining yields or similar bracing issues. 


ORE frequently than not, however, these agency meetings 

are almost as interesting as the agenda of a mountain 
camp. There was the affair last week of the John Hancock 
general agency leaders at White Sulphur Springs, for instance, 
where everything of interest to agency managers was brought 
out in the open and dissected carefully and intelligently for the 
ultimate good of the company and the business itself. Masters, 
trained in the technique of agency management, these general 
agents throughout the country know pretty much what it's all 
about and the annual clinics that bring them together have a 
way of deflecting constructively on results within the business. 
There will be plenty more of them during the year until next 
summer's vacation rolls around. 
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Actuarial 


Need of New Mortality 
Table Stressed 


The need for a new mortality 
table was discussed by George A. 
Bowles, Virginia superintendent of 
insurance and president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, speaking before last week’s 
meeting of the Assn. of Superinten- 
dents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada at Toronto. Mr. Bowles 
announced, incidentally, that he will 
appoint a special committee of actu- 
aries to investigate the problem. 

“Is the need for a new mortality 
table accurately portraying present- 
day experience upon insured lives so 
pressing and urgent as to require 
some action upon the part of both 
provincial and state supervising of- 
ficials through their respective asso- 
ciations?” he asked. “Would such a 
new table result in lowering the net 
cost of insurance to the public to 
such an extent as to justify the ex- 
pense of preparing it? Is there suf- 
ficient material already available for 
the construction of a new table, or 
should an entirely new investigation 
be made? Would such new tables 
differ materially from the American 
Man and Canadian Men Tables? 

“Is it possible to construct a table 
which will reflect accurately the 
mortality to be expected throughout 
all of the United States or all of the 
provinces of Canada? And finally, if 
in the event it be conceded that a 
new mortality investigation of a new 
mortality table is not a pressing need 
at this time, is there any way to 
correct what appears to be a glaring 
error or a potential source of corrup- 
tion in the statements required by 
law to be filed with and published 
by the various departments? 

“The use of figures gleaned from 
the gain and loss exhibits, particu- 
larly by unscrupulous and irrespon- 
sible persons, may well serve to cre- 
ate a false and misleading impression 
upon the public, and who can blame 
an unanalytical policyholder for be- 
ing astounded and becoming resent- 
ful at the apparently enormous 
profits accruing to insurance com- 
panies from the so-called ‘gain from 
mortality’? While it may be true 
that these fictitious profits resulting 
from the use of obsolete mortality 
tables are returned to the policy- 
holder in one form or another, never- 
theless cannot some means be devised 
whereby a public not sufficiently well 
educated insurancewise may not be 
so easily misled?” 
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Departmental 


Administration 


The Character of 
A Life Company 


An important element in the char- 
acter of a life insurance company, 
one which is often lost sight of, is 
the factor of stability, Vice-President 
and Secretary Charles J. Diman of 
the John Hancock*Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company told the convention of 
General Agency Leaders meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs last week. 

“As we look back and survey the 
growth of our institution,” he said, 
“we are constantly amazed at its size 
and the strength to which it has at- 
tained. They are measures of success 
and we take profgwnd satisfaction in 
them. It is possible, however, that in 
giving consideration to such figures 
as insurance in force, asset strength 
and surplus resources, we lose sight 
of a more important element in our 
existence which underlies all our 
achievements without which nothing 
we have built could have withstood 
the test of time. This factor—the 
element of stability—is to an institu- 
tion what a good constitution is to 
en individual. It was born into the in- 
stitution of life insurance, it is the real 
health of our institution—blood, bone 
and sinew with which life insurance 
withstands inroads, economic stress, 
assaults of war and the blight of 
epidemics. In underwriting practice 
it would receive the credit which a 
good family history gives to a risk. 

“Difficult to define and impossible of 


a 





Charles J. Diman 


demonstration—stability is an essen- 
tial character. It is much more than 
size or strength because it was in our 
possession long before the years had 
brought us eminence in either of these 
things. American life insurance com- 
pany management has ever been 
jealous of that stability and has 
guarded it carefully. Management 
has been highly sensible of and sen- 
sitive to the responsibilities it entails. 
The principles which gave the institu- 
tion its stability must be adhered to 
without wavering, with a sense of 
responsibility to the policyholder 
which is as keen as the solicitude the 
head of a family feels for his depen- 
dents. That duty is inherent in the 
aims and purposes of the field repre- 
sentative as well as in the acts of 
the company officer.” 


Management 


*“Understanding”’ Vital to 
The Job of Selling 


The importance of applying under- 
standing to knowledge and skill in 
life insurance selling was stressed 
by J. Harry Wood, manager of gen- 
eral agencies of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in an ad- 
dress before the opening session of 
the convention of General Agency 
leaders held at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 

“In life insurance,” said Mr. Wood, 
“understanding plays an important 
part—not mere technical knowledge— 
not an academic knowledge of needs 
and how life insurance solves them, 
and all the other things we are plan- 
ning to talk about, but a philosophy 
that ripens and grows by successful 
experiences. Until one has construct- 
ed this philosophy, until he has 
achieved a conviction about it, until 
he knows something and has experi- 
enced something about life and 
society, understanding is beyond his 
depth.” 

Pointing out that modern society 
has for the past few centuries held 
freedom as an ideal, Mr. Wood said, 
“Life Insurance has developed as the 
institution making freedom and in- 
dividual initiative possible in a so- 
ciety which demands economic secu- 
rity. In a very real sense then, 
life insurance is one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important, 
of our institutions today.” 

“I presume it is only natural for 
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each of us in our own way to question 
why we are here and I am attempt- 
ing to say that one of the big reasons 
is to grow and develop and mature 
in Understanding not in just learn- 
ing.” 

“The real reason why we sell life 
insurance today and the real reason 
why all of us buy life insurance is not 
because we are going to die, but be- 
cause someone is going to live. Can’t 
we say then that we are all here 
at this meeting not because people die 
but because they live? Life goes on, 
problems continue and life insurance 
is the answer. 

“A part of man’s universal desire 
for economic security is the individual 
desire for stability of occupation and 
that means stability in the _ insti- 
tution which he serves and stability 
in the particular line of work in which 
he is engaged. Not only society but 
the public know and believe that life 
insurance as an institution has endur- 
ing stability. If we accept, as we 
must, the statement that life insurance 
is the institution which makes possible 
the somewhat opposite desires of 
political freedom and individual initia- 
tive, then we must realize that our 
own work is not only important but 
permanent. In short, there is stabil- 
ity both in the institution and in the 
work we do. I believe there is suf- 
ficient stability in the occupation of 
life insurance to warrant the state- 
ment that probably no other has to so 
great degree the prospect of indefinite 


continuance.” 


Aristocracy Built Upon 
Worth and Value 


“The representative of a life insur- 
ance company is an exponent of a 
philosophy that has distinguished 
America from other countries in the 
breadth of its acceptance,” said Byron 
K. Elliott, vice-president and general 
counsel of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to the con- 
vention of General Agency Leaders 
held last week at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

“A fair inference from the exis- 
tence.of a hundred billions of life 
insurance in any country is that there 
runs through the veins of its people 
a great humanity. The qualities 
which have led more than half our 
population to devote a share of their 
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Byron K. Elliott 


cnergies and income to the protection 
of others are evidence of a national 
consciousness of the great importance 
of the life and happiness of the in- 
dividual. 

“Although there is no social caste 
system in America, there is a very 
real class of preferred and happier 
citizens into which anyone who will 
may enter. It is the class of those 
who have made provision for the fu- 
ture, who have considered what might 
happen in the event they should be 
removed from the family scene and 
established protection for those who 
would remain behind. They are the 
provident kind. It might be said that 
there is an American aristocracy built 
upon merit and worth and composed 
of those who have met their moral 
and social obligations. If we may 
be allowed that classification, then it 
has been our high privilege to nourish 
and extend an admirable and noble 


class.” 


NYLIC Reports Improvement 
In Mortgage Loan Field 

Mortgage Loans made by the New 
York Life Insurance Company during 
the first seven months of 1937 amount- 
ed to $19,647,943.70 on 1,461 proper- 
ties, according to figures made public 
today by Alfred L. Aiken, president 
of the company. 

There were 178 loans made on busi- 
ness properties during this period 
amounting to $12,484,551.34, an in- 
crease over the first seven months of 
1936 of 60 per cent in the number 


Medical 


——— 


Lower Death Rate Seen 
For 1937 


Even the excessive heat of July 
failed to retard the health advance 
of American wage-earners, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan Life. There 
is a bright prospect that the year 
1937 will end with the best mortality 
record ever attained in any year by 
the company’s 17,500,000 Industrial 
policyholders. 

The health picture, however, is not 
altogether rosy, as some causes of 
death record higher mortality. Among 
these, automobile fatalities increased 
12 per cent for the year through 
July, as compared with the first 
seven months of 1936, and show some 
signs of exceeding for the full year 
the previous high death rate of 22.0 
per 100,000, registered in 1931. On 
the other hand, the suicide death rate 
seems destined by the end of the year 
to touch the lowest point since 1930. 

The year-to-date death rate, at the 
end of July, was 886.4 per 100,000, 
as compared with 888.5, for the first 
seven months of 1936. 

The 1937 cumulative mortality 
rates for scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, chronic nephritis, and 
puerperal conditions, each of which 
registered a new low death rate at 
the close of 1936, were below the 
figure reported at the end of July, 
1936. Outstanding improvement was 
made in mortality from all the de- 
generative diseases, with the excep- 
tion of the coronary artery diseases, 
while the 1937 record for pneumonia 
has been especially good, despite the 
high mortality which prevailed in 
that disease last winter. 

A drop of more than 10 per cent 
in deaths from diseases incidental to 
childbirth and pregnancy was a high- 
light in the 1937 mortality record 
through July. Improvement in mor- 
tality, as compared with the first 
seven months of last year, was also 
made by syphilis, angina pectoris, 
diarrheal diseases, suicides, and acci- 
dents, exclusive of automobile fatali- 
ties. The drop in suicides since last 
year amounts to 3.4 per cent. 

The death rates for influenza, can- 
cer, and coronary diseases were 
higher. 














of loans made and an increase of 21 
per cent in the dollar volume. 

Residential loans made during this 
same period were 1,209 in number 
and $6,784,231.86 in volume, reveal- 
ing increases of 99 per cent in the 
number of loans and 104 per cent in 
the dollar volume of such loans. 
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O. J. Arnold on 


Social Security 
(Concluded from page 26) 


can and should be a vital power in 
solidifying such gains as prove sound 
and enlightening, bringing into line 
the laggards and the unsocial fringe 
which would violate society for indi- 
vidual ends. But the task of gaining 
security is far too great for govern- 
ment to assume alone. For true prog- 
ress and eventual victory in this age- 
long battle for security, we must look 
to a vigorous society in which every 
agency is everlastingly seeking to en- 
hance the security of its people. 


Because I know these convictions 
lie deep within the American con- 
sciousness, I know what will be the 
ultimate answer of the American 
people to any alternate proposals. 
The depression has brought home to 
us the knowledge that there is much 
to be done before we can attain true 
security; but on the other hand, it 
has in hundreds of ways confirmed 
for us in America the path our 
founders chose for gaining security. 
Setting aside for a moment all that 
government, our social institutions, 
and business generally have accom- 
plished in the years of depression, the 
record of life imsurance alone will 
justify the American way to security. 





DISTINCTLY 
ADVANTAGEOUS 


Quality Assets 
High Safety Ratio 


Record Surplus 
Competitive Rates 
Competitive Values 


We Are Celebrating 


With Large Gains 


Bankers Life 


INSURANCE 
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Nebraska 


LINCOLN - SINCE 


1887 


No matter what the underlying 
causes of depression may be, the cen- 
tral fact of depression is that the na- 
tion’s ability to produce and its abil- 
ity to consume are thrown widely out 
of balance. The task of bringing them 
into balance once more is the task of 
recovery. In such a situation it must 
be apparent that every dollar of sav- 
ings of the public which has been pre- 
served and made available for con- 
suming power is a dollar that fights 
depression and promotes recovery. 
Such were the 16 billions of dollars 
(not including policy loans) that 
flowed back into the hands of policy- 
holders and their families during the 
first six years of the depression. 

Life insurance “primed the pump” 
of recovery in those six years by dip- 
ping into the savings of the past. Yet, 
at the end of those six years, the 
savings of the American people 
represented by assets of life insur- 
ance companies had actually increased 
5% billion dollars. That is one of the 
remarkable facts of our time. To put 
it another way, life insurance 
“primed the pump” with 16 billions 
and meanwhile increased its savings 
fund by 33 per cent. In that same 
period, relief and work-relief agen- 
cies of the government primed the 
pump with a little over 5 billions— 
and by just that staggering amount 
added to the increasing mortgage be- 
ing fastened on our nation’s future. 

Out of those 16 billions of dollars, 
5 1/3 billions were marshalled into 
the battle against the inroads of 
death. Almost 11 billions were paid 
to living policyholders to be used in 
the fight on sickness, want, privation, 
and hardship. These vast payments 
to policyholders and their families 
were simply the normal functioning 
of life insurance. In those six years 
life insurance paid out almost as 
much to meet the crisis as it had paid 
out in 20 preceding years of compara- 
tive prosperity. 

That is the dollar picture—the 
money picture if you will. But this 
dollar picture is only a small fraction 
of the evidence. It is in the realm of 
morale, of character, and of moral 
fiber that these dollars translate 
themselves into sound public welfare 
and human well-being. I question 
whether a wholesome feeling of well- 
being can come to the man who must 
live for today by borrowing from the 
nation’s future. Certainly the moral 
softener that takes place under those 
circumstances is far removed from 
the spirit, the character and the well- 
being of the man who has builded his 
own security. His is the stalwart type 
of character our nation must build if 
we are to have a strong and a secure 
society. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE business men in this country are waitfully 
WY ceuhinc the Far East to see how Sino-Japanese 
war developments may affect American commerce and 
industry, there is little enough excitement to report on 
the home grounds. The moneyed public is showing small 
interest in the stock market, where the 100-stock aver- 
age declined from 125.53 to 120.81 in the August 16-28 
business fortnight. Incidentally—and yet not so inci- 
dentally—the Federal Reserve System has lately in- 
augurated a program of rediscount rate reduction; the 
Chicago and Atlanta banks lowered their rates from 2 
of 1% per cent and the New York banks more recently 
set a world’s low record of 1 per cent. Several important 
industries, notably building, are less active than the 
season might expect. Retail trade is slow in coming out 
of its midsummer dullness; in the Middle West, where 
the wheat crop and price prospects are encouraging, 
farmers are purchasing more freely. All in all, Amer- 
icans are just doing their daily stint, with an eye for 
the weather, an ear for the radio and a sigh for the 
vacation that’s past. 
~ < a 
HE middle of the past fortnight was punctuated by 
a thunderous silence coming out of Washington, with 
the adjournment of the first session of the 75th Congress. 
When the next session meets next January — unless 
President Roosevelt calls for a special session this fall 
—the measures to be dealt with include the wages-and- 
hours bill, the farm surplus control bill and the federal 
executive reorganization bill, which were not cleared out 
of the way at the first session. During the ten days since 
adjournment President Roosevelt has been considering 
about 700 bills, and at the moment of writing it is too 
early to know which measures he has signed and which 
vetoed. 
* * * 
igure average security prices in the weeks 
ended Aug. 21 and 28, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Aug. 21 “ Aug. 28 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..161.38 158.92 158.40 155.91 


SO relle ..cces 11.90 40.75 40.52 38.91 
100 stocks ...... 125.53 123.47 123.04 120.81 
30 bonds ...... 99.06 98.12 98.24 97.81 


* * * 


(epee ytd buying is the strong factor in the 
steel market at present, while the demand from 
railroads and the construction industry is less than 
normel. Steel ingot production in the United States has 
been at 83 per cent of capacity for the past fortnight, 
The Iron Age estimates. 


* * * 


pers cotton futures have continued their decline, 
last week losing 24 to 30 points and reaching new 
low levels, the lowering of grain prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was slowed up by the growing hostilities 
in the Far East. Wheat declined only % to 1% cents, 
corn closed % cents up to 2% cents down, and oats and 
rye showed only slight changes. Reports of dry-weather 
damage to the Argentine wheat crop had helped to boost 
prices somewhat, but that factor was modified at the 
end of the week by heavy rainfall in Argentina. 





Amazing new device 


THE HANDY 
CANCELATOR 


Fast, Accurate, Easy-to-Use 


Speedy figuring of earned and return pre- 
miums is assured when you use the HANDY 
CANCELATOR. Save time and get correct 
results on pro rata and short rate cancella- 
tions, either one or three year terms, by using 
this novel decimal method. Simple instruc- 
tions printed with the easy-to-read figures on 
a strong, tough card with two-coat lacquer 
protection. Finger marks and dust quickly 
removed with a damp cloth. Just what you 
need to speed up work and assure correct 
amounts. Order a sample copy today. Sin- 
gle copy price, 50¢. Quantity prices: 10 
copies, $4.50; 25 copies, $10; 50 copies, $18; 
100 copies, $28; 500 copies, $100; 1000 
copies, $170. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HOUGHTS and scenes during the N.A.L.U. meet- 

ing in Denver last week. .. . For some of the dele- 
gates the Pow-Wow at Troutendale-in-the-Pines meant 
their first, and perhaps last, sight of real mountains. 
Pienty of them were awestruck in the final hour of 
that outing when the bonfires were lighted on the grass 
plateau beside the river and the dying sun spilled 
ladles of molten gold over the towering ridges. . . . Crow 
Indians in native costume, calling from high cliffs, 
added a weird and realistic touch. . . . They made Ted 
Riehle an honorary tribal leader, Chief High Mountain. 

. Some of the visitors laughed at the Indian dances 
and I thought “Nice people we are, we palefaces. First 
we kill them, then we steal their lands, then we coop a 
few on reservations and give them every disease they 
never knew until we came, then we exploit them out- 
rageously, and lastly—we think it’s funny.” ... Saw 
one lad from the mid-continent standing by the waters 
of Bear Creek, shaking his head and muttering “They 
must filter this up above; it couldn’t be water is that 
clear naturally.” .... 

- = 7 

AW, and heard, the Million Dollar Babies (not from 

the five and ten) wrangling over what twelve-month 
period should constitute time to qualify for the Round 
Table; decided that the million-dollar guy and the small 
producer were basically parallel to Judy O’Grady and 
the Colonel’s Lady. . .. Watched Grant Taggart, 
drawn with illness, carry on a tough job and give lessons 
in courtesy that should be compulsory for the profes- 
sion. . . . Listened carefully for particular stress on the 
value of life insurance to abet social security but heard 
little of it except in the really great contribution of 
O. J. Arnold, president of Northwestern National Life, 
whose speech (to my mind) was easily the meat of 
the convention. . . . Theme of the meeting was “Social 
Security Through Life Insurance.” ... Gazed idly 
while some of the boys tried actuarial science on a 
cloth-covered table but figured most of them were bet- 
ter at underwriting because an outsider gathered the 
cabbage. . . . Nibbled barbecued beef on the greensward 
and wished (with plenty of company) that there were 
no such thing as business, and living could be all trout 


fishing and fun. . .. Hit a rotten dust storm near 
Fort Morgan and wished I were back in an air-condi- 
tioned hotel room. . . . Decided (after several visits) 


that the Ship’s Tavern was the place of origin of that 
cryptic phrase “sit down, you’re rockin’ the boat.” .. . 
<a - *. 

AN across a unique convention greeter, Marian An- 

drews, who, fetchingly dressed in colored silk shirt, 
sombrero, silver belt and cowboy pants and boots (her 
Pater Familias is some punkins in life insurance in 
Denver) confessed that she did not drink or smoke, went 
to Grinnell College and thought that conventions were 
amusing to watch ... she tossed out accurate informa- 
tion and more-accurate comments with equal impartial- 
ity. . . . Decided that Tex Bayless had a right to cele- 
brate even if he didn’t. . . . Houston made its third bid 
for the 1938 gathering and won. . . . Cool Colorado 
fooled a lot of the boys, it was around 95 degrees most 
of the time. . . . Thought a terrace was a peaceful place 
until I spent the shank of an evening in the Tivoli 
Terrace. . . . Finally concluded I’d go to Houston next 
year (sort of mixing desire with necessity!). 
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The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industria! 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 






























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


pik age evel when I am away from New England 
some insurance man is certain to ask me the why 
and wherefore of so many successful accident and 
health companies that abound hereabouts, particularly 
in Massachusetts. Frankly I have never had an ade- 
quate answer. I have repeated the query to many who 
should know of some explanation but no one has given 
me any substantial reason. To my questioners I usually 
beat around the bush for a while and then switch the 
conversation around to some phase of the business 
where I know the answers. 
s 
he me the prevalence of so many companies in this 
neighborhood definitely proves that small companies 
can profitably exist in spite of the mammoth size of 
other companies and further that most of the companies 


have a close personal knowledge of the business accept- 
ed and of just claims. In a large company this is 
impossible. Premium volume is usually the desired 
goal and with it goes undesirable business and dis- 
honest claims. 

a 


OST of the companies with which I am familiar 

are one man companies. That is the president 
who is usually a capable underwriter and in many 
cases a good investment man. Here the expense of 
investment is a negligible factor. Because the port- 
folio is usually small enough for one man to handle 
turns and moves impossible in a large organization are 
easily accomplished. The next time you see a rate of 
interest earned table look at the figures of the accident 
and health companies and you will probably see that 
they run unusually high. 


T the present time the accident and health busi- 
A ness is very good. There was, of course, a lull for 
a few years recently but the 1936 business was very 
satisfactory and it looks as though 1937 figures will 











I have in mind want to remain small because beyond run far ahead. 
« certain size there is less profit and more headaches. 
They furnish an answer to those who wonder about 
the difficulties an agent of a small company has in 
competition with greater ones. The answer is there is 
no competition because the average solicitor of acci- 
dent and health business is a good salesman. 


The Metropolitan Life has issued group insurance to the 
General Malleable Corp. of Waukesha, Wis., manufacturer 
of malleable gray iron and aluminum castings, furnishing 
about $600,000 life insurance, supplemented with sickness 
and non-occupational benefits and approximately $600,000 
e accidental death and dismemberment protection. 

The Robbins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, Wis., has secured 
approximately $90,000 of group life insurance in the Metro- 
politan Life of New York. 


N a small company it is possible for two individuals, 
the underwriter and the claim man, to determine 
whether or not operations will be profitable. They 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 


Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Aug. 1 ment Aug. 8 ment Aug. 15 ment Aug. 22 ment 
Te DUE BOI. oo ccccccconatvssues $171,600 3.83 $747,150 6.87 $348,905 6.33 $314,366 8.86 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,748,810 $9.05 3,139,276 28.88 1,902,839 34.55 1,294,094 36.48 
eee ee $1,920,410 ~ 42.88 $3,886,426 35.75 $2,251,744 40.88 $1,608,460 45.34 
Railroad Securities 
BS ge rE ety Ca cice heh naacexa bans $392,220 8.76 $2,216,477 20.39 $2,043,157 37.09 $928,527 26.18 
DEE csctabiekvewhacbesseaacserevesse j|§§ seen ode |.  *eehan a. | » =k ae... | too ede 
TD shuteraaudesheeessen bee seuss ~ $392,220 8.76 $2,216,477 20.39 $2,043,157 37.09 $928,527 26.18 
Public Utility Securities 
EE -KGas cetann een cape ks aa weeke bine $1,280,563 28.60 $1,604,465 14.76 $1,009,339 18.32 $331,873 9.36 
Ea pliant toga em ete Saat Src PSF Te iat 39,025 36 20,800 SB i —§ ceceas 6a 
TE eo i en chdekanekhe eb nenenn "$1,280,563 28.60 $1,643,490 15.12 $1,030,139 18.70 $331,873 9.36 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $522,281 11.66 $500,000 4.06 qj. — cesses osee0—C—<“ ;*‘“‘ié hk 
DD -cccccicungancadauseens jjg-  #0asas joo  .# #4 achan nei Subdine —<—s, ..- senate 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... caxen cate wees oe .Ulti“‘(i‘ osee 8 §= §=—_ weeend sees 
State, County, Municipal............... 110,500 2.47 2,386,571 21.96 $81,028 1.47 $614,713 17.33 
EE, Ui bedmtenednk csc beoweesne $632,781 14.13 $2,886,571 26.56 $81,028 1.47 $614,713 17.33 
Miscellaneous Securities 
ERT tr ee ne eee $37,000 .83 $219,013 2.01 $94,738 1.72 $56,189 1.58 
DN: +iceuctuhiGancheneatidan teeneces 215,072 4.80 18,308 17 7,350 14 7,475 21 
ME Boe béeen cnn dasccceadeencecwn $252,072 5.63 $237,321 2.18 $102,088 1.86 $63,664 1.78 
Recapitulation 
RSS EE peers Series: $2,342,564 52.31 $6,926,526 63.72 $3,228,262 58.61 $1,931,302 54.45 
ED  Siennh<hacdeuskevaseedesrtheneuen 215,072 4.81 57,333 .53 28,150 51 7,475 21 
DD kvkwadedtncduvavavwadcesbibedeotsl 1,920,410 42.88 3,886,426 35.75 2,251,744 40.88 1,608,460 45.34 
WG. cutapidnasts nas nctesss dicta $4,478,046 100.00 $10,870,285 100.00 $5,508,156 100.00 $3,547,237 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Sources of Security 


T is a long time since we have 
heard from any man in public or 
private life a message of such 
depth, such insight and such gen- 
uine inspiration as was contained 
in the address of O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, before the recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Denver. 

Although his theme was “Social 
Security Through Life Insur- 
ance,” Mr. Arnold’s vision was by 
no means limited to the life insur- 
ance scene. His speech was in re- 
ality a scholarly study of the strug- 
gle of civilized man for security 
since the earliest times and a keen 
analysis of the individual and so- 
cial sources of strength which 
have provided that security down 
through the ages in increasing 
measure. 

The climax of Mr. Arnold’s nar- 
rative came with his picture of the 
struggle for security as it devel- 
oped in the United States of 
America. It was on these shores, 
according to Mr. Arnold, that two 
great principles were welded into 
a philosophy of government and 
living that resulted in a new and 
advanced chapter being written 
into the history of man’s search 
for security. 

It was just 161 years ago, he 
pointed out, that Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his colleagues wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and 
declared to the world that all men 
are created equal and are endowed 
with the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. And in 
the same year Adam Smith, with 
devastating logic, declared that 
the security and strength of a na- 
tion rest not upon the strength 


and wealth of its leaders but upon 
the strength and wealth of all its 
people. 

Mr. Arnold then went on to de- 
scribe the struggle in this country 
of free men to create security for 
themselves and drive out poverty 
and insecurity. The real advance, 
as he sees it, did not get under 
way until after the civil war and 
the recovery from the panics which 
followed in its wake. But begin- 
ning in 1879, and carrying down 
through the fifty years to 1929, 
real progress was made—and this 
progress Mr. Arnold described 
with a wealth of studious detail 
that included a complete inventory 
of the spiritual as well as the ma- 
terial values that were brought to 
bear on the struggle. 

At the conclusion of his inspir- 
ing account of these years of 
achievement, Mr. Arnold asks if 
we must now accept the proposal 
that we now have, and must al- 
ways have an increasing class of 
poverty-stricken people in Amer- 
ica which must be supported by 
the government; or that we must 
have a Fascist or Communist dic- 
tatorship which will grant security 
as a gift to a supine people; or that 
we can rest content with a level of 
well-being which merely tides 
over a large proportion of our 
population from one day’s misery 
to the next. 

Mr. Arnold’s “No” is the answer 
of all clear thinking and coura- 
geous men. And they will follow 
him too when he says that history 
has proved again and again the 
simple fact “that a productive, a 
vigorous and a creative people, 
working in and through such in- 
stitutions as they may inspire, 
afford the only promise of a true 
security.” 


Practical Safety Work 


PRACTICAL summation of 

the traffic safety problem 
was what Sidney J. Williams, di- 
rector of the public safety divi- 
sion of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, offered in his talk this week 
before the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance 
Counsel at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Mr. Williams says the Council 
is not looking for a panacea be- 
cause it is confident that we 
know enough right now about ac- 
cident causes and remedies to 
make a reduction of at least 50 
per cent in any state or city. Al- 
ready it has been shown that the 
states which are doing a consci- 
entious, unremitting job in this 
direction have attained gocd re- 
sults. Such states on the honor 
roll as Connecticut, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York and Virginia are the very 
states in which concentrated ef- 
fort across all the three E’s of 
safety — Education, Engineering 
and Enforcement has been made 
and sustained. 

Insurance men will be inter- 
ested in what Mr. Williams be- 
lieves practical insurance men 
and insurance companies can do 
in this fight. His admonitions in- 
clude: 

1. As individuals, set the exam- 
ple by legal, careful and courte- 
ous driving and walking on the 
highway, and see that our fam- 
ilies do the same. 

2. Continue and expand the fine 
educational work among pulicy- 
holders by direct mail, by fur- 
nishing information and speech 
material to field men and agents 
and in every other way. 
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